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FE VENINGS when you entertain, you 

will enjoy serving your guests from 
an electric chafing dish. Cooking 
the rare-bit without fire is a noveltyin 
itself and you can remove the dish and 
use the stove for an electric toaster, 
also. Each chafing dish is ready for ini- 
mediate use, being furnished with a long 
cord and a plug that fits any lamp socket. 
There are attractive patterns, nickel and 
silver plated, shown in our booklet F. 
Why not have one in your home and add 
t the enjoyment of the social season? 
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Survey of the World 


: Mr. Taft, on the 
The President’s Tour 3 d, in Portland, 


end Speeches Ore., attended 
services at the Unitarian Church in the 
morning. In the afternoon he addressed 
the children of St. Mary’s Roman Cath- 
olic school and laid the cornerstone of a 
new Universalist church. In the course 
of his remarks to the-school children he 
said: 

“Your Church teaches that loyalty to God is 
the same as fidelity to country and reverence 
for constituted authority. So do all good 
Churches. And we can be very certain that 
those who are loyal to their Church are loyal 
to their country—that they who are good Cath- 
olics are good citizens, just as those who are 
consistent members of other Churches find in 
the doing of their duty to the Churches every- 
thing that leads them on to the uplifting of 
humanity, and the observation of all the obli- 
gations of government.” 


A part of his address at the laying of the 
cornerstone was as follows: 


“IT don’t know that any one questions the 
propriety of my being here and officiating on 
such an occasion as this, or that an explana- 
tion of any sort is call@d for. But I want to 
say I believe it to be the.duty of the President 
of these United States to welcome and to sug- 
gest every instrument by which the morals and 
religion of the community may be elevated and 
maintained. Not long ago I officiated at the 
cornerstone laying of an orthodox Congrega- 
tional church in Washington. Then I appeared 
in the pulpit of a Jewish tabernacle in Pitts- 
burgh. But a few days ago I helped to lay 
the cornerstone of a Catholic institution in 
Helena, Mon. And now it is my great pleas- 
ure to assist.here today in laying the corner- 
stone of this Universalist church, which, like 
my own, the Unitarian Church, is known as a 
liberal one. I am glad always to be present at 
such occasions as these, for I believe the cor- 
nerstone of modern civilization must continue 
to be religion and morality.” . 


He then spoke of his experience in rela- 
tion to the Catholic Church in the Phii- 
ippines, and of his conversation with the 
Pope during his visit to Rome, when he 
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had pointed out that in no Europeaa 
country had the Catholic Church flour- 
ished’ as in America, where there was 
complete separation of Church from 
State. He continued: 


“I think we have- reached the time when 

the churches are growing together, when there 
is less bitterness of denominational dispute, 
and that no matter ‘what creed we may follow, 
the churches are beginning to realize that they 
must stand shoulder to shoulder in the contest 
for righteousness; that we all stand for the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man. I am an optimist. I believe we are much 
better today than we were fifty years ago, man 
by man. I believe we are more altruistic and 
more interested in our fellow man than we 
have been. at any time in the last fifty years. 
Of course you hear from time to time of in- 
stances of selfishness and greed, but the only 
reasons these instances are given prominence 
is because we condemn them the more and 
believe that in calling attention to them they 
will be made more and more infrequent. No 
church in this country, however humble it may 
be, which preaches the doctrine of true relig- 
ion and true morality, will lack my earnest 
support to make it more influential whenever 
opportunity offers.” 
The preceding evening he had repeated 
his tariff speech (first made in Minne- 
sota), with parts of his address concern- 
ing the Anti-Trust law and the labor 
unions. From Portland he went to Sac- 
ramento, Cal. On the way, at Duns- 
muir, he said: 

“Everywhere in this country I have found 
evidence of prosperity, and if signs do not fail 
we are upon an era of business enterprise and 
expansion that has never been seen in this 
country before. Now, with that I would not 
have you forget that there are certain respon- 
sibilities. We have had evils growing out of 
our prosperity. Men have seized power by 
means of accumulation of wealth and its use 
in methods that are not legal and cannot be 
approved by way of monopoly and otherwise. 
Now, we are attempting by the general law 
of the United States to suppress that kind of 
abuses. They were brought to the attention of 
the people in a marvelous crusade by my pre- 
decessor, Theodore Roosevelt, and it is my 
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duty to continue his policies and to enforce 
them as far as I may and recommend to Con- 
gress that there be put upon the statute books 
those laws that shall clinch the progress which 
was made under him, which he preached and 
which we all look forward to as a permanent 
condition. But the difficulty is that whenever 
everybody is prosperous, when everybody is 
comfortable, then is the time when our old 
friend Satan steps in and helps along the evil 
cause. Then is the time when we are apt to 
be inert and enjoy the things we have without 
looking forward in the future and seeing that 
the evils will grow and ultimately swamp us. 
You should select your representatives and 
have them know you are watching them in 
Congress and see that they follow the line of 
enforcement.” 


In Sacramento he repeated his address 
upon the conservation of natural re- 
sources. At Berkeley, on the grounds 
of the University of California, he was 
greeted by Professor Moses, formerly 
associated with him in the Philippine 
Commission. There he spoke of the 
difficulties attending the business of gov- 
erning, difficulties not always appre- 
ciated by critics. But the high standard 
set up by the critics: was of great use in 
lifting up government and the people. 
The good citizen recognized that com- 
promise was necessary in popular gov- 
ernment: 

“He must play the game. He is in popular 
government, and he has to take what popular 
government gives him until by his influence 
with the people who control he can lead them 
in the direction which he would, and if they do 
not go in that direction he has to play ball with 
them and follow them.” 

Speaking of his first trip to the Philip- 
pines, following a visit of the commis- 
sion to Berkeley, he said: 

“The future was dark and obscure, and if 
any.man had said that the trip would land me 
in the Presidency of the United States I should 
have felt like characterizing him either as a 
falsifier or a man without sense. But that is 
it. You never can tell what the future is going 
to bring about. It seemed a long way around 
to the White House to go out 10,000 miles into 
the tropics, but that is where it landed me, and, 
as I started from Berkeley, it delights me now 
that I have reached that goal, if it can be 
called a goal, for I was not wandering in that 
direction consciously.” ‘ 

He arrived at San Francisco on the 
afternoon of the 5th. While crossing 
the bay he saw a transport which was 
about to sail for the Philippines with 
soldiers. “Doesn’t that make you home- 
sick?” asked one of his companions. 
“¥es,” he replied, “and I would give 
anything if I were going with them.” In 
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San Francisco he had a grand reception 
While there he laid the cornerstone of : 
new Y. M. C. A, building. Ata banque: 
he repeated his speech in favor. of subsi 
dies for the merchant marine. Leaving 
the city on the morning of the 6th, he 
started for the Yosemite Valley, which ix 
was to see for the first time. With him 
were the Governor of California, Senato: 
Flint, three of the State’s Representa 
tives in the House, and John Muir, the 
well-known naturalist and geologist. Ai 
Merced the people gave him a golf 
driver made of eucalyptus wood ani 
trimmed with gold. There he spoke for 
a few minutes in praise of golf. H: 
slept on the night of the 6th at El Portal. 
near the gateway of the valley; all the 
next day he was in a stage coach; on thc 
8th he saw the big trees and passed on 
to Glacier Point; and at night on the oti 
he was again at El Portal. The follow 
ing morning he resumed his journey, go 
ing southward to Los Angeles. 
& 


va The campaign in New 

Pe Yak City "wie enliv- 
New York City ened on the morning of 
the gth by William R. Hearst’s accept- 
ance of a nomination for Mayor. There 
are now three candidates in the field— 
Judge Gaynor (Tammany), Otto T. 
Bannard (Republican and Fusion), and 
Mr. Hearst, who has been nominated by 
members of his Independence League 
and by others. At the election in 1905 
(when he was agcandidate) his vote 
almost equaled that of the Tammany 
Democratic nominee, Mr. McClellan, 
who is now Mayor, and whose election 
was contested. The third candidate then, 
William M. Ivins (Republican) now 
supports Mr. Hearst and spoke for him 
last week at the mass meeting by which 
the, nomination was made. Mr. Hearst 
had been commending Judge Gaynor. 
He believed, he said, that. the Judge 
would make a good Mayor, but was 
sorry that Tammany was to be allowed 
“to use his good name as a cloak for an- 
other raid on this pillaged city.” He 
then urged independents “to elect Judge 
Gaynor and defeat Tammany Hall.” 
Four days later he accepted the nomina- 
tion, upon condition that his colleagues 
on the city and county tickets should be 
those already norhinated by the Fusion 
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The main and perhaps the only 


forces. 
objection to Judge Gaynor’, he said, was 
the fact that in this campaign he was 
“allied with the most atrocious array of 
soiled anid damaged political rags and 
remnants ever exposed for sale upon the 


bargain counters of Tammany.” On the 
1ith Judge Gaynor accused Mr. Hearst 
of breach of faith, asserting that the lat- 
ter had repeatedly and recently promised 
to support him, and producing a letter 
written by Rudolph Block, one of Mr. 
Hearst’s editors, confirming this state- 
ment. Mr, Block gave a report of con- 
ferences in which Mr. Hearst had, he 
said, urged Judge Gaynor to be a candi- 
date, promising to support him “on any 
ticket.” Whereupon Mr. Hearst denied 
that he had ever so urged the Judge, or 
had made such a_ promise. Mr. 
Jerome, District Attorney for several 
years past, and recently an independent 
candidate for re-election, has withdrawn 
from the canvass. 





ed 


Charles R. 
Crane, of Chi- 
cago, recently 
appointed Minister to China, was about 
to sail from San Francisco to assume the 
duties of his post when, on the sth, he 
was suddenly recalled to Washington by 
Secretary Knox. There were rumors 
that he had been indiscreet in public ad- 
dresses and interviews, and that he was 
to be reproved. He had been talking 
frankly at dinners about questions which 
the Minister to China must consider. He 
said to the press, however, that Presi- 
dent Taft had permitted him to speak in 
this way. Then it was assumed that he 
had been called back in order that in- 
structions might be given to him con- 
_cerning very recent developments in the 
relations between China and Japan, af- 
fecting possibly the “open door.” Mr. 
Crane arrived in Washington on the 
loth, and it was soon asserted that the 
cause of his recall had been, not his 
speeches (altho these were regarded as 
undiplomatic), but his alleged responsi- 
bility for statements published in the 
Press concerning the attitude of the 
United States toward Japan’s new treat- 
les with China. At times the dispatches 


Minister Crane 
Returns to Washington 


of the Associated Press have a semi- 
official character. 


Those published on 
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the morning of the 11th contained. the 
following assertions : 

“Unless Mr. Crane is able to clear himself 
in the eyes of Secretary Knox of an accusa- 
tion of a serious breach of what the State De- 
partment regards as the first principle of dip 
lomatic discretion, the conference with his 
official chief may result in the abrupt termina 
tion of Mr. Crane's connection with the dip- 
lomatic service. 

“The State Department has in hand, it is 
said, what it regards as more or less con- 
vincing evidence that Minister Crane, on the 
eve of his departure for the Far East, became 
‘responsible for the publication in a Chicago 
newspaper of what the department views as a 
most indiscreet discussion -of the attitude of 
the United States toward the two treaties re- 
cently negotiated between China and Japan 
This the department holds to have been the 
more serious because that attitude is still un- 
der confidential consideration, no decision hav- 
ing been arrived at.” 


THE WORLD 


It does not appear that in the newspaper. 


article Mr. Crane’s name was mentioned 
or that any part of it was openly ascribed 
to him, but the dispatches say that “mat- 
ters of a highly confidential nature were 
divulged.” 
od 
The Kentucky Reports a ae 
Night-Riders point to the renewal for 
another year of the to- 
bacco growers’ agreement, as planters’ 
controlling more than half of the tobacco 
acreage have given their signatures. At 
the same time, the night-riders are again 
at work, punishing those who refuse to 
sign. A farmer living near Cynthiana 
was recently taken from his home in the 
night and severely whipped. This treat- 
ment led him to sign the agreement. 
Governor Willson has published a state- 
ment in which he advises persons so at- 
tacked to defend themselves, and virtu- 
ally promises to pardon those who in 
such defense shoot,to kill. .He says: 


“You will remember that I have made pub- 
lic addresses to our people asking them to de- 
fend their homes and assured them that if they 
did defend their homes and were careful not 
to make a mistake and kill any innocent per- 


.son, but simply necessary defense of their lives, 


liberty and property, they would not need any 
lawyer. I have never withdrawn that procla- 
mation. It is my most serious conviction of 
my duty. It was made with full knowledge of 
its serious character, and it is my set purpose 
to keep the faith under that proclamation. 

“If men’s interest in a business plan to form 
a combination to raise the price on their crops, 
which is entirely proper and wise if lawfully 
carried on, is so great that they will form a 
pool that falls into. lawlessness, why should 
not self-respecting free Kentuckians form a 
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liberty or freedom pool, a thousand times more 
serious and earnest than any pool for money 
profit? And why should they not fight for 
their liberties when the law is behind them and 
the State Government is with them?” 
An independent company of tobacco 
manufacturers has sued the Burley To- 
bacco Society (the pool) under the Sher- 
man anti-trust law, asking $400,000 dam- 
ages, 
& 
The revolutionary move- 
ment in Paraguay is fe- 
ported to be assuming for- 
midable proportions. Altho the revolu- 
tionists in arms are outnumbered by the 
Government troops, a forced military en- 
rollment of all able-bodied men between 
the ages of eighteen and thirty-five has 
been ordered.—Action upon the tripar- 
tite treaty concerning Panama has not 
yet been taken by the Colombian Con- 
gress. Reports from Bogota say that 
the Japanese Consul there is promoting 
the attempt of Arturo Undurraga, a Co- 
lombian engineer, to obtain a concession 
permitting the construction of an Isth- 
mian canal on the Atrato route and to 
obtain the support of an Anglo-Chilian 
syndicate for the project. It is asserted 
that a canal on this route could be made 
in three vears, at a cost of $250,000,000. 
Official estimates submitted at 
Washington last week call for $48,000,- 
000 tobeexpended in Panama Canal work 
during the year ending June 30, I9QII. 
This sum exceeds by $15,000,000 the es- 
timate for the current year. It is re- 
ported that the railway in Mexico, from 
San Geronimo to the Guatemalan boun- 
dary, recently purchased by United States 
Ambassador Thompson, will be acquired 
by the Mexican Government. The con- 
struction of twenty-fiye miles of road will 
connect this railway (called the Pan- 
American) with the Guatemala Central. 
~——Reports from Brazil say that large 
concessions of land have recently been 
granted to United States capitalists, who 
have acquired water power sites for the 
generation of electrical force. Official 
statements show that the Government ex- 
penditures in Cuba from January 27 to 
September 30 were $27,089,000, altho the 
receipts in the same period were only 
$25,493,000, including $2,180,000 derived 
from the new loan or procured by the sale 
of bonds of the old loan. 


Countries 
South of Us 
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An unexpected movement wa 
made by the Government in an 
nouncing the adjournment o 
Parliament on October 11 for one wee! 
in order to give the members time to con 
sider the finance bill in its amended form 
It had been generally anticipated that th: 
House of Lords might receive the bill b, 
the 18th and that the week preceding o 
the latter part of it would be devoted t 
the discussion of the bill in its presen 
shape, in which the speeches would be 
made more for the purpose of bringing 
the questions before the electorate than 
for the changing of Parliamentary votes 
on the bill. Numerous clauses have been 
added and other changes made in the bill 
in the course of the discussion in th« 
House of Commons and some time is cer- 
tainly needed for their amalgamation and 
the reprinting of the bill. But it is be- 
lieved that the week’s adjournment is 
really made at the request of the King for 
the purpose of giving him an opportunit) 
of exerting his personal influence to pre- 
vent a constitutional crisis. Distin 
guished men of all parties have recently 
been called to Balmoral for conference 
with the King. Among them were Lord 
Rosebery, Premier Asquith, Secretary of 
War Haldane, the Earl of Cawdor and 
Reginald McKenna, First Lord of the 
Admiralty. It is not yet known whether 
the Lords will reject the bill, attempt to 
amend it, or lay it upon the table and send 
down to the House of Commons a resolu- 
tion declaring that their proposals of the 
3udget are so revolutionary in principle 
and intention that the House of Lords 
must withhold its assent until the will of 
the country has been ascertained. In any 
case the action of the House of Lords 
will probably be prompt and this will suit 
the Liberals, who seem to think that they 
will stand the best chance of success b) 
an immediate appeal to the country with 
the issues as they are at present defined. 
It requires a month after the writs o/ 
election are issued to complete the polls, 
but even in that case it would be possible 
to bring the new Parliament together in 
November or at least early in December. 

Mr. Lloyd-George, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, gave another of his plain 
talks on the Finance Bill to an audience 
of 4,000 people in Newcastle. He said 
that the bill was practically in the fori 
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in which it would be passed in Parlia- 
ment. “We are going to send that bill 
up to the House of Lords and get all the 
taxes or none.” He did not know what 
“poor Lord Lansdowne would do with 
his creaky old ship and a mutinous crew.” 
The more irresponsible and featherhead- 
ed of the Lords wanted to throw out the 
bill, but what the Lords would do con- 
cerned themselves more than it did the 
Government. 

“What our fathers obtained thru centuries of 
struggle, strife and bloodshed we will not 
lightly give up. We are not going to be 
traitors. The Constitution is to be torn to 
pieces. Let them realize what they are doing. 
They are forcing a revolution! 

‘The Lords may decree a revolution, but the 
people will direct it if it is begun, and issues 
will be raised that are now little dreamed of, 
the answers to which will be charged with 
peril for the order of things which the peers 
represent.” 

The only stock which had gone down 
since the introduction of the bill, said the 
Chancellor, was that in dukes, in which 
there had been a great slump. A fully 
equipped duke cost as much to keep up as 
a couple of Dreadnoughts. So long as 
dukes were content to be mere idols and 
preserved that kind of stately silence 
which became their rank and intelligence, 
said the Chancellor, all went well. When 
the budget came, however, they stepped 
down from their perches because the 
measure knocked a little gilt off their 
stage coaches.——Besides the Constitu- 
tional question, the effect of the proposed 
legislation and the present commercial 
condition of the country will be the im- 
portant issues. The Conservatives will 
try to scare the people by aileging that 
the Liberals are going to lead the coun- 
try into socialism. The Liberals, on the 
other hand, will hold up the policy of a 
tariff as the alternative proposed by the 
Conservatives to their pending measure. 
Both parties will appeal to the existence 
of the large and growing class of unem- 
ployed in support of their policy. The 
need of some remedy for this evil is un- 
fortunately quite too patent. The regis- 
ters of the Relief Committees in London 
were opened four days earlier than last 
year and have recorded 40 per cent. more 
applications for assistance.. If this in- 
crease continues the total number of reg- 
‘tered unemployed will amount during 
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the winter to a total of 67,000 men and 
women. The London County Council 


and other bodies are making arrange- 
ments for the greatest possible extension 
of labor facilities on public works. 


& 


One of the most important 
and uncertain issues in the 
coming Parliamentary cam- ~ 
paign in England is Home Rule. The 
Conservatives accuse the Liberal Govern- 
ment of having exceeded its mandate in 
the measures which it has adopted tend- 
ing toward Home Rule as well as in its 
financial legislation. The Nationalists 
have voted against the Budget Bill be- 
cause it increased the tax on Irish whis- , 
ky, and several times they have by their 
defection reduced the Governmental ma- 
jority to a dangerous point, but in the 
coming campaign the Nationalist forces 
will be closely allied with the Liberals. 
Mr. Redmond, leader of the Irish Party 
in the House of Commons, in appealing 
for pecuniary assistance in the campaign, 
has stated the issue from his standpoint 
in the following words: 

“A great crisis in the Irish struggle has 
arisen. The House of Lords is engaged at 
this moment in destroying the Irish land bill, 
with its promise of closing the land war of 
centuries and completing the restoration of all 
the land of Ireland to her people and the ban- 
ishing forever of misery and famine from the 
west of Ireland. 

“General elections are certain within a short 
time. In these elections the veto of the House 
of Lords will be at stake, and with the veto 
of the House of Lords will disappear the last 
obstacle to Home Rule. 

“In this fight Ireland will 
against her all the forces of landlordism, 
wealth and privilege. Once more we appeal 
to our race to help us fight against these pow- 
erful enemies of our people.” 

Mr. Winston Churchill, President of 
the Boards of Trade, in a London speech, 
declared that the Government would ulti- 
mately make such a settlement of the 
Irish problem as has been made in the 
case of South Africa. Mr. Augustine 
Birrell, Chief Secretary for Ireland, in a 
speech at Bristol, declared that the Irish 
loan bill, which was “undergoing vivisec- 
tion in the House of Lords,” was really 
as important as the Budget. He could 
not imagine, he added, a method of con- 
ducting business so absurd, so idiotic, so 


The Irish 
Question 


have arrayed 





productive of disorder and so provoca- 
tive of crime as that now existing in re- 


gard to Irish affairs. The time must 
come and it could not be long delayed 
when common sense and business princi- 
ples would relegate all such purely Irish 
affairs to Ireland, where alone they could 
be properly understood.——One of the 
chief opponents of the Irish Land Bill in 
the upper house was Lord Curzon of 
Kedleston. He said it was the duty of 
the Lords to take action on the bill in 
spite of the threats of Mr. Dillon that if 
it were seriously modified he would “let 
slip the dogs of war.” The Irish peers 
and members of the opposition were not 
taking a partisan view of the question. 
It was to the interest of every peer to see 
‘ grow up a strong, solid, solvent peasant 
proprietary in Ireland. They were all 
anxious to arrive at a peaceful settlement 
of agrarian troubles. The proposed leg- 
islation concerned England as much as 
Ireland; more in fact, because English 
credit was pledged for the money to be 
raised, which might amount to $900,000,- 
ooo. The bill, he said, placed a new and 
onerous burden on the British taxpayer 
and reopened the whole land question in 
response to an agitation of the most un- 
scrupulous and immoral description. It 
would break up the cattle ranches and 
establish a new system of small holdings 
of doubtful economic value, and appli- 
cants for which were to indulge in a 
headlong scrimmage. Those who would 
be successful -would in many cases be 
people destitute of any knowledge of 
agriculture, and in some cases of doubt- 
ful character. The bill proposed a meas- 
ure of expropriation of the rights of 
owners to the soil such as had never been 
embodied in any measure of any parlia- 
ment of any civilized country. The Gov- 
ernment said to every landlord that he 
was no longer to be regarded as the own 
er of the fee simple of his land, but was a 
mere tenant at will, and might be turned 
out at any moment, in a congested area 
by the Board, or in the rest of Ireland by 
an Official sitting in Dublin. Talk about 
evicted tenants, cried Lord Curzon, wh\ 
here the Government were taking steps to 
scatter broadcast over Ireland evicted 
landlords. -The compulsory purchase 





clause which Lord Curzon denounced 
was rejected in the House of Lords by a 
vote of 114 to 26. 
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A bill for the defen 
of the commonwea! 
was’ introduced in 
Parliament by Mr. Cook, Minister 

Defense, for the compulsory training 

all males, from the age of twelve 

twenty. They are divided into, thr 
classes—junior cadets, senior cadets ai< 
citizen forces. Junior cadets are to ha 
annually 120 hours’ physical drill, ele- 
mentary marching and practice with 
miniature rifles, for two years. Senior 
cadets will thave 96 hours annually, in- 
cluding four whole-day drills, elementary 
naval or military exercises, and musketry 
practice at ranges up to 500 yards, for 
four years. The citizen forces are to have 
sixteen whole-day drills or their equiva- 
lent annually, including eight days in 
camp for two years. Those who are to 
undergo naval, artillery and engineer 
training will have twenty-five days in- 
stead of sixteen. Males from the age of 
twenty to twenty-six will remain en- 
rolled, attending only one muster parade 
each year. Persons of other than Furo- 
pean descent will be given work as non- 
combatants. Persons failing to attend 
the training will be fined $25 to $2,500, 
according to their wealth, or they may be 
confined until the required drill has been 
accomplished. Persons failing to reach 
the required degree of proficiency in the 
drill will be liable to another vear. The 
bill is. expected to involve a cost of 
$10,000,000 a year and ultimately to pro- 
vide for a force of 40,000 junior cadets. 
75,000 senior cadets and 55,000 citizen 
soldiers. Those who show special profi- 
ciency in military matters in youth will 
be admitted to the militia. Mr. Cook. 
speaking in favor of the Government bill. 
declared that the time had arrived when 
Australia should be a buttress and not a 
burden to the mother country. For this 
purpose both an army and navy wer: 
needed. Australia should provide ar 
armored cruiser, three protected cruiser: 

six destroyers, three submarines and t! 
necessary auxiliary vessels, with a pe: 

sonnel of 2,300 officers and men. Great 
Britain, he said, had no battleships in the 
Pacific Ocean. while Japan had fifteen 
Great Britain had four armored cruisers 
as compared with Japan’s twelve an‘ 
America’s eleven. Mr. Cook exprest t!i« 
belief that the Australian fleet would ‘vc 
the most potent argument for peace. 


Military Training 
in Australia 
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SURVEY OF 
i . The coalition cabinet under 
—_——- Dr. Wekerle, which for three 


and a half years has been 
successful in maintaining a tolerable de- 
gree of peace in the turmoil of Hunga- 
rian politics, has at last been compelled 
to resign on account of the disagree- 
ment of the parties supporting it. The 
Emperor-King will call upon Francis 
Kossuth, leader of the Independence 
party, which has a majority in the Hun- 
garian Chamber, to form a ministry. 
This probably means a renewal of the 
Magyar agitation for a greater degree 
of independence of Austrian control. 
The treason trials, which have been 
going on at Agram for seven months, 
have resulted in the conviction of thirty- 
one of the accused and the acquittal of 
twenty-two. None of them were con- 
demned to death, but the two leaders, for 
whom the public prosecutor demanded 
capital punishment, were sentenced to 
twelve years’ imprisonment at hard labor. 
The others received terms of from four 
to seven years. The reason of the sever- 
ity of the Government was because the 
aim of the movement with which the 
accused were connected was to prevent 
the annexation of Bosnia and Herzego- 
vina, and to bring the Croatians and 
Montenegrins into a single Serb nation 
under King Peter of Servia. 


& 


The Spanish Government be- 
sides meeting with unexpect- 
edly strong resistance in Mo- 
rocco, has been constantly in dread lest 
its military operations be interrupted by 
revolution at home or foreign interven- 
tion.. The danger of the latter was ap- 
parently brought very close last week by 
the publication in the Paris Matin of an 
interview with General d’Amade of the 
'rench army, in which he stated that the 
time would soon come when France must 
intervene to check Spanish aggression in 
Morocco. Melilla, he said, was the “Fa- 
shoda of Spain,” an allusion to the action 
{ England in checking the movement 





Spain ‘and 
Morocco 


of the French Government for the acqui-- 


ition of the Sudan. Special weight was 
‘iven to General d’Amade’s words be- 
ause he was the leader. of the French 
orces in the recent operations against 
\lorocco in the Chaouia regions on the 
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Atlantic Coast, where, however, he did 
not have so large a body of troops as 
General Marina has now at Melilla. The 
French Government, determined to main- 
tain a strictly neutral attitude on the Mo- 
roccan question, at once repudiated Gen- 
eral d’Amade’s opinions and announced 
that he must either deny the interview or 
be punished. Foreign Minister Pichon 
stated that Spain was acting within her 
rights in her operations on the Riff Coast, 
and the questions involved were fully cov- 
ered by the French-Spanish Agreements 
of 1904-05 and the Algeciras conference. 
Spain, he said, was conducting operations 
in a mountainous region and had need for 
a large body of troops. It was not the 
first time that Spain had found it neces- 
sary to take such action; for her cam- 
paign in Morocco in 1859 she employed 
more than 40,000 men. General d’Amade, 
when the question of repudiating the in- 
terview was put to him, declared that he 
could not with honor deny having given 
utterance to the opinions accredited to 
him. Accordingly he was placed upon 
the retired list at half pay, Premier Bri- 
and_ taking occasion to pay a high trib- 
ute to his services as an officer. No 
progress seems to have been made in the 
campaign against the Riffans. They are 
continually receiving reinforcements, 
probably with the connivance of Sultan 
Mulai. Hafid. No declaration of war be- 
tween Morocco and Spain has, however, 
been formally made. Nador and Zeluan, 
the two points which the Spaniards have 
recently captured, ate being fortified and 
the railroad connecting them with Melil- 
la reconstructed. Mount Gurugu has 
been ‘abandoned. The trial of Prof. 
Francisco Ferrer as instigator of the 
Barcelona riot is being carried on. by 
court-martial with open doors. The pub- 
lic prosecutor introduced as evidence nu- 
merous quotations from the writings and 
speeches of Ferrer to show that he was an 
anarchist and an advocate of the over- 
throw of government by force and that 
his Modern School was established for 
the purpose of training the young in an 
archistic and atheistic principles: Pro- 
fessor Ferrer in his own defense said that 
he was solely concerned with education 
and had as far as possible kept out of pol- 
itics. He had nothing to do with the 
riot in Barcelona. 











The Alliance Israelite 


BY DR. ABRAM S. ISAACS 


URING the stay of the deputation 
from the Turkish Parliament in 
Paris in July, they paid a visit to 
the office of the Alliance Israelite Uni- 
verselle. Notable among’ the informal 
addreses that followed: were the remarks 
of Dr. Riza Tewfik Bey, vice-president 
of the Chamber and deputy from Adri- 
anople, who said that if any one was 
capable of appreciating the work of the 
Alliance in the East, it was himself, for, 
as a child, he, a Mussulman, had sat at 
its school in Adrianople side by side with 
little Jewish comrades. He had learned 
there not only secular subjects, but also 
Hebrew, which he spoke as a second 
mother tongue. He had preserved so 
grateful a recollection of his first years 
of study that he continued to be a mem- 
ber of the Association of Old Pupils of 
the Alliance at Salonica. 
What is the Alliance, to whose influ- 


ence such public tribute is given by a 
Young Turk leader? What was its: ori- 
gin, what the story of its development 
and its present activities? 

It was in 1840, when the death of 
Father Thomas at Damascus gave rise 
to the charge of ritual murder against 
the Jews of that city. A deputation of 
men of the stamp of Sir Moses Monte- 
fiore, Adolph Cremieux (later French 
Minister of Justice), and S. Munk, the 
Orientalist, went to Egypt, to intercede 
with its ruler, Mehemet Ali, and check 
further persecutions. There was no 
central body in that day to undertake 
such a work of defense, and the sugges- 
tion was then made that an organization 
be effected, but without result. Nearly 
two decades later—in 1858—another in- 
cident .showed the helplessness of the 
Jewish people. A child, Edgar Mortara, 
was abducted by the Papal authorities, 
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and the Pope refused to restore him to 
his home and parents, despite the remon- 
strances of the civilized world. An act 
of such heinousness—for it made every 
household insecure—deeply stirred pub- 
lic sentiment, and a movement began for 
organized protection. The Alliance Isra- 
elite Universelle,. formed in Paris in 
1860 by six Frenchmen (Astruc, later 
chief rabbi of Belgium; Isidore Cohen, 
an editor; Jules Carvalho, civil engineer ; 
Narcisse Leven, lawyer; Eugene Man- 
uel, professor ; and Charles Netter, mer- 
chant), was the result. This society, 
which will soon celebrate its fiftieth 
anniversary, has developed from the sim- 
plest beginnings to the proportions of a 
modern, widely extended and admirably 
equipped educational and _ benevolent 
organization, which trains 45,000 pupils 
in its 150 schools thruout the Orient, be- 
sides maintaining other forms of useful 
activity in Europe and the East. 

Fifty years ago the condition of the 
Jews’ in the Orient was deplorable in the 
extreme. They had many hostile factors 

» contend with, economic, political and 
religious, in the medieval atmosphere 
which impeded progress and made en- 
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lightenment impossible. Popular preju- 
dice and governmental extortion, with 
ecclesiastical bigotry in high places, were 
hard taskmasters; while such was the 
effect upon the Jews themselves of long- 
continued repression and degradation 
that their moral and physical growth was 
stunted. 

No movement, then, could have been 
more opportune than that ushered in by 
the new. society, whose task was thus 
clearly stated in the introductory appeal : 

“To defend the honor of the Jewish name, 
whenever attacked; to encourage by all means 
at our command the pursuit of useful handi- 
crafts; to combat where necessary the igno- 
rance and vice caused by oppression; to work 
by the power of persuasion. and all the moral 
influences we possess for the emancipation of 
our brethren who still suffer under the burden 
of exceptional legislation; to hasten and solid- 
ify complete enfranchisement by the _intel- 
lectual and moral regeneration of our breth- 
ren—such in its chief aspects is the work to 
which the Alliance Israelite Universelle hereby 
consecrates itself.” 

No purpose could have been loftier 
half a century ago, when the new educa- 
tion was still in its infancy, and the 
brotherhoood of nations and creeds hard- 
ly begun to be considered seriously. As 
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succinctly was the aim of the society de- 
fined in its statutes : 


“To work everywhere for the emancipation 
of the Jews. To give effectual support to those 
who suffer persecution because they are Jews. 
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of starvation. Since that date, it ha 
secured civic rights to the Jews of Switz 
erland, helped appreciably in amelioi 
ating the condition of the Jews i 
Rumania, Bulgaria and Servia, and ol 
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Where young men from the Orient: are trained for teachers. 


To encourage all publications adapted to pro- 
mote these ends.” 

It is difficult to condense within a few 
paragraphs the story of the society’s 
gradual development, how from that 
initial gathering in Paris in 1860 it has 
practically encircled the globe, with a 
genius for organization and accomplish- 
ment which no obstacle could discour- 
age, no opposition weaken. Its name 
indicates its character and scope—it is 
universal, appealing to all types and 
classes-of Jewry, whatever their predi- 
lections and nationality, and reaching out 
its helping hand to uplift and educate 
young and old, to champion and protect 
wherever the Jew is downtrodden in his 
everlasting heritage of scorn and re- 
proach in benighted lands. 

It is significant of the breadth of the 
founders of the Alliance, whose schools 
are open to Mohammedan and Christian, 
that its first public work was in behalf 
of the Christians of Lebanon, when 
persecuted by the Druses and in danger 


tained a significant declaration in the 
Treaty of Berlin (1878), guaranteeing 
civil and religious liberty to the Ruman- 
ian Jews—which has not been kept in- 
violate in the strife and jealousies of the 
Powers. It has intervened, frequently 
with good effect, in Russia; appealed 
with best results in Turkey and other 
Mohammedan. states, like Tunis, Mo- 
rocco and Persia. It has co-operated 
wisely and generously with organiza- 
tions similar to its own in England, 
Germany, Austria-Hungary and_ the 
United States to secure by concerted 
action the most salutary legislation in 
countries where medievalism prevails 
Its moral suasion has almost invariabl) 
been exercised with good effect. 

Parallel with what may be termed its 
political activity runs the strictly educa 
tional work, with a breadth and effec- 
tiveness that are simply admirable, and 
stamp the policy of the Alliance as states 
manlike in the highest degree. Fifty 
years ago the educational facilities in the 
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East were primitive, and no attempt was 
made to train the boy in a useful trade, 
while the girl was wholly neglected. 
Pauperism was canonized; to be self- 
supporting and to cherish loftier ambi- 
tions almost a heresy. The schools of 
the Alliance—primary, manual, technical, 
agricultural— were revolutionary, for 
their aim was to fit the young people of 
the Orient to become teachers of their 
brethren as well as citizens of Western 
lands. Formerly a mere reading and 
writing knowledge of Hebrew was de- 
manded of the child; peddling and other 
lowly occupations formed the only means 
of subsistence for the great majority. A 
new life was now to be unfolded and a 
new resolve cherished. From 1862, when 
the first school was opened at Tetuan, to 


come instructors in the agricultural colo- 
nies in Palestine and the Argentine. 
Visitors to this school speak glowingly 
of its equipment and training. The sec- 
ond farm school was started in Djedeida, 
Tunis, in 1895, and has proved similarly 
successful. At Constantinople a rab- 
binical seminary has been founded; at 
Jerusalem a technical school, with its 
iron foundry, forge, carpentry and ma- 
chine shops, weaving looms, modeling 
classes. In Paris a normal school for 
young men and women is well attended. 

The course of studies in the various 
schools is largely adapted to local re- 
quirements, French, Bulgarian, Turkish, 
Arabic, English, German varying in 
prominence and attention. Hebrew natu- 
rally holds a leading place, with Jewish 
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the one established at Mosul in 1908, 144 
have been maintained, covering Bul- 
garia, Turkey in Europe and in Asia, 
Egypt, Tunis, Morocco, Algeria, with 
similar work in Rumania, Persia and 
Russia. Two farm schools have been 
established. The first, associated with 
the name of Charles Netter, was insti- 
tuted in Jaffa in 1868, upon a grant of 
600 acres given by the Sultan, a pioneer 
in its line, and whose graduates have be- 





religion and history, while local geog- 
raphy and history are added to arith- 
metic, elementary geometry, physics, 
chemistry and drawing. In the trade 
schools carpentry, blacksmithing, lock- 
smithing, coppersmithing, metal found- 
ing and wood carving are taught. Girls—a 
marvelous advance for the Ssiken— ave 
classes in sewing, ironing, confectionery, 
embroidery, carpet making, manufacture 
of lace, stockings, shirts, corsets. Even- 
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ing lectures and courses are maintained 
for pupils who leave the schools, and 
these are attended by workmen, mer- 
chants. and peddlers after the day’s labor. 
“Young Alliance” societies for mutual 
improvement continue the students’ in- 
terest after graduation and add in due 
time to the moral and financial strength 
of the parent association. The Alliance 
schools are free only to the children of 
the very poorest, who are furnished as 
well with books, clothing and hot mid- 
day lunch. Parents in better circum- 
stances pay a fee, which reaches often 


after a year or two, in their general 
traits and appearance, do not differ so 
markedly from the children of the Occi- 
dent. Two factors are emphasized—love 
of their ancestral religion and loyalty io 
the country of their birth, while the vital 
law of self-help is imprest upon thein 
from the beginning and enforced by the 
most practical methods. 

Minor activities of the Alliance in- 
clude the publication of bulletins in dif- 
ferent languages from time to time, 
which tel! of the works, progress, 
finances, etc. Subventions are given to 




















DORMITORY BUILDING. 
At the Jerusalem Technical School. 


20 francs a month. In another respect 
these schools are praiseworthy—they are 
open to the young of every religion and 
attract a fair number of Catholics, Prot- 
estants, Greeks, Armenians and Moham- 
medans. Christians and Mohammedans 
are on the staff of instructors. Could 
there be a more suggestive and gratify- 
ing sign of enlightenment? 

Under such conditions, which promote 
both the moral and intellectual growth, 
what a transformation occurs in the 
child’s character and physique! Face, 
bearing, stature, mind, alike are influ- 
enced. The process is rapid.and effec- 
tive; so much so, in fact, that the pupils 


scholars for the encouragement of Jew- 
ish literature, and books are issued de- 
voted chiefly to Jewish statistics and the 
defense of Jewish interests. It conducts 
occasionally “missions” to remote cor- 
ners of the earth, where are found rem- 
nants of Israel, long sitice detached from 
the parent stem and yét not wholly be- 
yond restoration. For instance, in 1867, 
Joseph Halevy was sent to visit the 
Falashas, in Abyssinia; and within re- 
cent years a further mission was dis- 
patched to the same people, which had 
interesting results and won the favor of 
King Menelek. Financial relief, too, is 
given in Russia for educational and 
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benevolent purposes, while prompt as- 
sistance is rendered when communities 
suffer distress by reason of persecution 
or other sudden calamity. 

The affairs of the Alliance are admin- 
istered by a central committee resident in 
Paris and composed of well-known and 
eminent French Israelites, whose presi- 
dent is Narcisse Leven, one of the orig- 
inal founders. There is, besides, a 
larger committee of non-resident mem- 
bers, representative Jews from other 
countries, whose duties are advisory. 
Local committees in plentiful array co- 
operate in cities large and small thruout 
the globe. Annual subscriptions are 
fixed at a minimum rate of 6 francs, but 
the income is increased by donations and 
bequests. For an average year, 1906, 
the receipts of the central committee 
were approximately 1,500,000 francs; 
the expenses about the same. It is large- 
ly, if not wholly, due to the gifts of the 
late Baron and Baroness de Hirsch that 
the educational work has been so signal- 
ly successful. Their benevolence was 


always far-sighted. 
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It is impossible within present limits 
to give more than an outline of the soci- 
¢ty’s workings, whose beneficent influ- 
ence is leaving its undeniablesimpress for 
good upon half a million Jews in the 
East, and whose activities are really only 
in their introductory stage, for second- 
ary education must receive much closer 
attention. Its outlook for the future is 
by no means roseate, and its leaders can- 
not rest upon their laurels; great tact is 
required to overcome many difficulties 
and cope with social, political and reli- 
gious problems. However, M. Leven 
and his co-laborers are sanguine, and 
work only the more energetically and 
enthusiastically. Each school is not only 
an “isle of safety” for the young, in an 
atmosphere still medieval in many quar- 
ters, but a preparatory school for en- 
lightened citizenship in Orient and Occi- 
dent. No wonder that the approaching 
jubilee—its fiftieth anniversary—will be 
celebrated with gratitude and rejoicing 
wherever its work is known and appre- 
ciated, and that indicates a world-wide 
celebration. 

New Yorx City. 
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A Fable 
BY CHARLES BATTELL LOOMIS 


AutHor or “CuHeerFut AMERICANS,” “Minerva’s Mancuvres.” Etc. 


of high school and bent on mak- 

ing his way in the world, stood 
in the doorway of the wholesale dry 
goods house of White & Moreen, on 
Worth street, and said toa clerk who was 
at hand, “Who is the head muckamuck 
in this business ?” 

“Mr. White,” said the clerk, some- 
what shocked at the tone of the boy. 

“I wish to see him,” said Lawrence, 
resolutely. 

“He is very busy now. Won’t some 
one else do as well?” 

“This is a matter of great importance 
(he added mentally, ‘to me’), and I must 
see him at once.” 

“Oh, very well. 
card.” 

“No, you won’t, because I haven't 
one. My name will do no better, as Mr. 
White does not know me. Take me in 
myself.” 

There was something in the tone of 
the lad which compelled the clerk to 
usher him into the presence of Mr. 
White. 

That dry goods magnate looked up in 
surprise, but had no time for words be- 
fore Lawrence said: “Good afternoon, 
sir. I wish a position as clerk in this 
establishment. I will do all my own 
work and be worth whatever is paid me. 
My office hours are from 8 in the morn- 
ing to 6-at night, to begin with. I am 
willing to begin on a salary of $5 a 
week, but I’ll soon be worth more than 
that and shall expect to get it.” 

There was something in the simple 
manliness of the boy of eighteen that ap- 
pealed to Mr. White, and he said: 

“That sounds independent. Have you 
had any experience?” 

“Sir,” said Lawrence, “experience is 
something that time will give any fool. 
I am fresh from school, I am intelligent 
above the average, and.if you make me 
office boy it will be merely the bottom 
rung of a ladder up which I intend to 
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[of high se OSBORNE, just out 


I will take in your 


run as quickly as I can. When can | 
begin work ?” 

“Right away,” said Mr. White, put- 
ting out his hand to grasp that of the 
boy. “Do you smoke?” 

“Not during office hours, at any rate, 
and I don’t intend to drink for several 
years yet. My habits wouldn’t interest 
you. What do you want me to do?” 

Mr. White rang for the shipping clerk, 
and in a few minutes Lawrence was con- 
centrating all his mind on the work in 
hand. 

At the end of the first week he under- 
stood his duties so well that he could do 
them without half trying, but he tried 
very hard and found that his work was 
all over at 5 o’clock, so he went at once 
to Mr. White. 

“Mr. White, I am thru my work at 5s. 
Why waste my time staying until 6?” 

“Isn’t there some other work you can 
do?” asked Mr. White, secretly amused. 

“If I did it would I get paid for it?” 

“Why, it is, of course, not our custom 
to pay extra for work done during office 
hours.” 

“Why, then I’d be a fool to work for 
nothing, and thus save the firm money. 
When my work is finished I wish to go 
home.” 

“All right,” said Mr. White; “be sure 
you do work thoroly, and I'll wink at 
whatever else you do.” 

So Lawrence went home at 5, altho 
other boys who had been with the house 
two or three years stayed until 6. 

At the end of a month Lawrence felt 
that he could do the work of the boy 
next above him, and as that boy was go- 
ing to be discharged for incompetence, 
Lawrence went in to see Mr. White. 

“Mr. White, I can do my own work 
and that of Smithson for the two sala- 
ries. They are going to fire Smithson 
and I wish to apply for his job. It will 
keep me.until 6 o’clock until I get the 
hang of it, but don’t let that worry you. 
May I have the job?” 
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‘You may,” said Mr. White, without 
hesitation. He noticed that the boy was 
handsome and gentlemanly. He also 
remembered that his daughter was 
seventeen. 

In a month’s time Lawrence had mas- 
tered his new routine so well that he was 
going home at 5, and then it was that he 
noticed that the house did not close at 1 
on Saturdays. 

He went in to see Mr. White about it. 

“Mr. White, I think that a large house 
like this ought to close on Saturday at 
1 o'clock. A man who works when he 
knows that others are playing cultivates 
a growth of ill feeling against his em- 
ployers. On Saturday I can extra con- 
centrate on my work and finish it by 1, 
and I wish to go home at that hour here- 
after. I have nothing to say about the 
others, of course, but if you don’t mind 
taking advice from a boy, you will let us 
all out.” 

Mr. White saw the wisdom of this 
and invited the boy to go home with him 
on the following Saturday to meet his 
daughter. 

“For,” said he, “I see how it will be. 
If I put impediments in the way of 
Lawrence’s meeting me socially he will 
make mincemeat of them at once, and 
perhaps cause me sleepless nights. I 
will jadmit him to social equality at 
once,’ 

And so the following Saturday Law- 
rence met Miss White and for the first 
time in his life he fell in love. 

But he was wise enough to see that 
he was as yet too young to think of love. 
He merely told Miss White to keep him 
in remembrance. “I may want to talk 
to you about something of interest to us 
both, later on. It would be absurd for 
me to think of love while getting a beg- 
garly $15 a week, but there will come a 
time.” ls | 

“I believe you,” and 
blushed charmingly. 

It was early summer when Lawrence 
entered upon his duties, and by the rules 
of the house he was entitled to no vaca- 
tion, but when the weather began to get 
warm he went to see Mr. White. 

“Mr. White,” said he, “I understand 
that newcomers get no vacations. Now, 
of course, I understand that a vacation 


said the girl, 
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is in the nature of a reward for work 
performed during the year, but I also 
know that no vacation renders a man or 
a boy unfit for work. I must have a 
vacation in order to be worth my salary, 
and I should like the first two weeks in 
July.” 

“But,” said Mr. White, “it is custom- 
ary to let the older men choose their 
vacations, and then those who are 
younger get what’s left.” 

“That is fair enough,” said Lawrence; 
“I had not thought of it in that light. 
But I am to have two weeks, am I not?” 

“Why, we only give one here,” said 
Mr. White, urbanely. 

“Then it’s time you joined the pro- 
cession, Mr. White. -Two weeks is little 
enough, when you consider that we work 
fifty weeks. Is it two weeks for us all 
after this?” 

“T suppose so,” said Mr. White, who 
felt that he could deny the young man 
nothing. 

A busy season now came on and Law- 
rence found that in order to finish his 
work each day he had to stay until 7, 
but the firm did not give supper money 
unless a clerk stayed until 7 :30. 

So Lawrence went in to see Mr. 
White. 

“Mr. White, if I stay here overtime 
to do work that is piled up on me owing 
to the firm’s success, I feel that I ought 
to be paid for it, but in order to get even 
supper money I must stay until 7:30, 
and that is a half hour longer than is 
necessary. Besides, it is likely to upset 
my digestion. I am willing to take a 
dollar for the extra hour, but I cannot 
do extra work that increases the firm’s 
profits unless I get a share also.” 

As usual, Mr. White saw the fairness 
of this, and so supper money was paid 
at 7 o’clock. 

Thus step by step Lawrence rose, 
asking for what he wanted when he 
wanted it, and when he was twenty-one 
he was head salesman, and Miss White 
was engaged to marry him on a certain 
date, rain or shine. 

When the wedding came off one of 
the guests was a faithful fellow who 
had entered the employ of the firm eight 
years before, and had done his own 
work and any work that happened to be 
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undone, in the hope that his . patient 
merit would be rewarded. Instead of 
which he was called “the goat,” and 
work was piled on him by all. And as 


it was against his principles to ask for a 
raise, feeling that if he was entitled to 
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one he would get it, he was still plo1- 
ding away on a beggarly $20 a weck, 
while Lawrence -was getting $5,000 a 
year. 

“Ask and ye shall receive.” 

Leonra, N. J. 


The Rochester Movement 


BY EDWARD J. WARD 


Supervisor oF THE RocHESTER Boarp cr EpvucarTIon. 


¢¢ J AM more interested in what you 
are doing, and what it stands for, 
than in anything else in the 
world. You are buttressing the founda- 
tions of democracy.” 

It was in No. 14 School Building, in 
the City of Rochester, that Governor 
Charles E. Hughes spoke these words. 
The occasion was a dinner at which were 
gathered representatives of the League 
of Civic Clubs, men and women, but 
mostly men, from every section of the 
town, of every class and interest, who 
use the public school buildings for meet- 
ings, whose purpose is the development 
of intelligent public spirit by the open 
presentation and free discussion of pub- 
lic questions. 

When Lincoln J. Steffens first heard 
of the Rochester movement, he said: 

“If that movement is successful it will mark 
a new era in municipal progress. I have suc- 
cessively pinned my faith to three hopes of 
salvation for the city. First, I hoped in the 
leadership of some one man for each town, but 
I saw that good men weaken and die. and that 
their ideals do not live forever after them. 
Next, I thought that salvation of the city 
would come thru all of, the ‘good’ people 
banding together and fighting shoulder to 
shoulder to lift the bad people. But I found 
that it would not work. The hypocrisy which 
permeates the ranks of those whom it is-con- 
ventional to call ‘good’ people always works 
disaster to such movements. Lastly, I come to 
hope in all the people getting together. I am 
convinced that it is the only way; not ‘good’ 
nor ‘bad,’ but just people uniting upon com- 
mon ground for the common. interest.” 

How this ideal of the union of all sorts 
of people, without regard to class or 
creed or station, has been realized in the 
civic club movement in Rochester may 
be illustrated at every stage of its devel- 
opment. The first men’s civic club to be 
formed was that which uses No. 14 


School Building for its meetings. Among 
the officers of that club were a well-to-do 
physician, a journeyman printer, a 
banker and a labor leader. The officers 
of one of the women’s civic clubs are a 
negress, two Jewesses, two Catholics, a 
Unitarian and a Presbyterian. 

No. 14 School Building, where the 
civic club movement began, is located in 
a district which, more than any other, is 
in the mid-ground of the social life of 
Rochester. Natives and foreigners, 
wealthy and poor, people of all sorts, live 
about it. The movement has extended 
until there are now seventeen of these 
civic clubs, and they flourish in every 
section of the city. 

The growth of the civic club move- 
ment has been entirely spontaneous, and 


' has been due primarily to the desire on 


the part of the people of the various 
communities to find a common ground 
for the understanding of public ques- 
tions. 

From the beginning there has been 
absolutely no limitation upon freedom of 
discussion, and the clubs have uniformly 
shown a desire to have every question 
fairly presented from both sides. For 
instance, at the time of the conviction of 
Gompers, Mitchell and Morrison, one of 
the clubs arranged to have a labor leader 
present the union position. The follow- 
ing evening was given up to the defense 
of the action of the court by a leading 
manufacturer. Each of these men came 
to hear the other speak, and the audience 
for each meeting represented both 
classes. In a similar way the saloon 
question, the question of direct nomina- 
tions, woman suffrage, newspaper policy, 
free text books and many others were 
taken up. The keen interest manifested 
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in these discussions of public questions 
is illustrated by a remarkable incident. 
A seasoned reporter who had been sent 
to “get” one of the meetings became so 
much ‘interested that he not only forgot 
to take notes, but actually rose and took 
part in the discussion. The city editor 
of the paper which he represented, when 
he heard of the incident, exprest incred- 
ulity; whereupon the reporter told him 
that if he had been there, he (the city 
editor) would have “done the same 
thing.” 

The meetings of the clubs are not all 
of them given up to the discussion of 
general public topics. Questions of local 
interest are also threshed out. It was 
soon after the organization of the first 
club that the alderman of the ward, who 
had been invited 
to speak on “The 
Duties of an Al- 
derman,” respond- 
ed to the vote of 
thanks tendered 
him at the close of 
his address by say- 
ing: 

“You have given me 
a vote of thanks. 1 
feel that I want to 
give you a vote of 
thanks for the privi- 
lege of speaking to 
you and hearing your 
frank discussion of 
my words. If you 
have been _ benefited 
by my coming here, | 
have been benefited 
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building with gymnasium, baths, library, 
game and reading rooms, and keeping it 
open every evening for the use of the 
people of the community, three evenings 
of each week for the men and boys, two 
evenings for the women and girls, and 
one evening for an entertainment, fol- 
lowed by a social hour for all together. 

The experiment the first year was re- 
garded as so successful that the appro- 
priation the second year was doubled and 
three buildings were equipped and 
opened. 

From the beginning there was no 
“charity” nor “uplift” idea in the usual 
sense connected with it. It was, to use 
the phrase of a citizen, spoken on the 
night of the opening of the first social 
center, simply a means of the “people’s 
getting their mon- 
ey’s worth out of 
their own . prop- 
erty.” It‘is in this 
common sense, 
democratic _ spirit 
of social exchange 
that the success of 
the movement lies. 

The most re- 
markable and sat- 
isfactory thing 
about the move- 
ment in Rochester 
is the fact that 
while the recrea- 
tional and enter- 
tainment features 
have been limited 


more. It every mem Te OM THE Ma] to the social cen- 


Council and every 
other public servant 
had frequently such 
opportunities as this 


ters, the adult civic 
club movement, 


CORN ERS TO especially of men’s 


to discuss public mat- THE CENTER ae beret a 


ters with those to 
whom he owes his ap- 


mean that we would 

have much better, more 

intelligent representation of the people’s inter- 
est and a cleaner government.” 

The civic club movement in Rochester 
is a part of the general use of public 
school buildings as social centers which 
this city has begun. Two years ago 
delegates from eleven organizations, rep- 
resenting more than fifty thousand citi- 
zens of Rochester, united in “The School 
Ixtension Committee,” and asked for an 
appropriation for equipping one school 
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bounds of the so- 
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in “ 
pointment it would MOVEMENT. cial centers to in- 


clude every section. 
This is the feature that imprest Gov- 
ernor Hughes, this demonstration of the 
fact that people are eager to come to- 
gether for open, frank discussion and 
that when the restrictions are removed 
and the idea of one group of people lift- 
ing another group or teaching another 
group is absent, men are just as ready to 
meet in the great school buildings in the 
city as they were in “the little red school 
house back home.” 
Rocmester, N. Y. 




































The Game and the Farmer 


BY DWIGHT W. HUNTINGTON 


[Our readers will not forget the series of articles we published recently from the pen of 
Mr. Huntington advocating a revolutionary policy on the part of all our States to make the 


game plentiful once more. 


These articles have accomplished much good and we are glad 


to continue the discussion now at the opening of the game season, when so many sportsmen 
are turning their steps to the fields and woods. Mr. Huntington has become since our series 
was completed editor of The Amateur Sportsman.—Enttor.] 


Game” I pointed out the weakness 

of the North American game laws 
and the scientific reason why restrictive 
laws cannot be made to increase our 
game. 

The farmers seem to have been en- 
tirely overlookei in our game law mak- 
ing, save that there has been some at- 
tempt to add to the ordinary trespass 
laws certain provisions making it a mis- 
demeanor to shoot on lands which are 
posted. These laws are of little value, 
because usually they require that the 
signs prohibiting shooting be of a cer- 
‘ain dimension and that they be placed 
at certain intervals; the criminal laws 
are construed strictly in favor of the ac- 
cused, and failure exactly to comply 
with the terms of the statutes makes the 
posting of no value to the farmer. 

It is, too, a matter of some expense 
(for which there is no return, since 
game cannot be sold) to procure and 
properly place the sign boards, and. when 
they are up often they are disregarded 
in the absence of a gamekeeper, by a 
lawless class of gunners, who know that 
the farms are large and that they can 
easily make their escape if any one is 
seen to approach. A game warden who 
must guard 300 square miles is not much 
to be feared. 

Poultney Bigelow, writing of the city 
man in the country, said recently: 

“He may plant an orchard; he may wish to 
preserve fish in his stream or birds in his 
woods. He will discover that in the absence 
of any effective game or highway policing he 
will be only planting that which others appro- 
priate.”” 

The statement is applicable to the 
farmer as well as to the city man. 

The worst feature cf the gaime laws 
from the farmers’ viewpoint, however, 
is that they restrict and in fact prevent 
the profitable increase of game. 


|* the article on “The State and the 
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Having adopted an English lega! ‘ic- 
tion that the title to the game is in the 
Crown and having taken it seriously to 
mean that the State owns the game, the 
State has attempted to save the property 
by enacting a large number of criminal 
laws (as was pointed out in the paper 
referred to), the effect of which is to 
prohibit the taking of game, except in 
very small quantities and during a very 
short season, which makes it not worth 
while for any one to look after it prop- 
erly. The State cannot do this, and it 
prevents the farmers from looking after 
the game, since no one can be expected 
to do anything which does not pay. 

The laws prohibiting the sale of game 
alive for propagation, or as food in the 
markets, deprive the farmers of the 
right to profit by an interesting crop, 
easily produced, and the license system 
permitting the sportsman to shoot seems 
to emphasize the fact that the State is 
preserving the game for sport and not 
for food. The farmer is given to un- 
derstand that the sportsmen only have 
an interest in the game; that they can 
shoot it; but that the farmer must not 
rear it as an additional crop, which 
would prove in many cases more profit- 
able than anything he can produce on the 
farm. It seems almost ludicrous for the 
State to issue licenses to pursue game 
on the farmers’ lands; an Illinois sports- 
man recently complained that the State 
had sold him a gold brick—a license to 
sheot on some posted farms. 

In the paper on “How to Preserve 
Bobwhite” I pointed out that it is an 
easy matter to make the partridges or 
“quail” profitably plentiful on any farm. 
The bobwhites require very little feed- 
ing, even when they are abundant, and 
they sold last season for $15 per dozen 
alive, and for $6 and up per dozen in 

the markets, in places where they could 
be sold; but most of the birds marketed 
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were taken in one State and sold in an- 
other in violation of the statute of the 
State where the birds were procured and 
also in violation of the United States 
statute known as the Lacey Law, which 
prohibits interstate commerce in and the 
transportation of game illegally taken, - 

The farmers being a law-abiding class 
(undoubtedly in many ways they are the 
best class of American citizens) have 
not, of course, profited in any way by 
the game sold, save perhaps that it may 
be an advantage to them to have the 
game taken so as to remove temptation 
from the trespassers (licensed by the 
State to overrun the farms), who often 
destroy fences, fail to close gates and 
sometimes even shoot poultry and other 
live stock. 

The amount of game sold is very 
small. The amount of game that could 
be sold, at high prices, by the farmers 
under proper regulation is tremendous. 
New York alone would send many hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars annually 
to the farms provided the industry of 
game rearing was permitted and under- 
stood, and the other cities and towns 
would contribute proportionate amounts. 

The Biological Survey of the United 
States Agricultural Department has is- 
sued some able and elaborate bulletins 
on the food habits of the wild turkeys, 
grouse, partridges and other upland 
game birds intended for the use of the 
farmers, but these bulletins have been of 
very little value, since the farmers can- 
not take advantage of the information 
contained in them, so long as it is legal- 
ly impossible for any one to profit by 
the game crop. In most places the farm- 
ers cannot even rent the shooting rights 
on the farms by reason of the short sea- 
son and bag limit laws and the tendency 
(as the game vanishes) to prohibit the 
taking or shooting of various species of 
game at all times. The laws make the 
shooting not worth renting. 

In all countries where the sale of 
game is permitted by the farmers and 
their shooting tenants, the farmers profit 
largely, and there are many records of 
land values having been increased many 
times over within the space of a few 
years by the introduction or restoration 
of game, which, of course, is properly 
looked after. In Scotland, for example, 
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lands are now rented annually on ac- 
count of the red grouse for more than 
they were worth a few years ago. As 
I have pointed out at other times, these 
large rentals are largely due to the pay- 
ments made by American sportsmen 
who have been driven abroad to shoot by 
reason of our restrictive game laws. 
This money should go to the American 
farmer. 

Our prairie grouse and sharp-tailed 
grouse are fully as good birds both for 
the gun and the table as the red grouse 
of Scotland, and there seems to be no 
good reason why the money which now 
goes abroad should not go to the farm- 
ers of the Northwest, where enough 
grouse still occur to make their restora- 
tion and increase an easy matter. A few 
years hence it will be too late, since the 
grouse are vanishing rapidly. 

Altho hundreds of thousands of game 
eggs are sold in England every year, the 
price of game eggs is still much higher 
than the price of poultry eggs. Wild 
duck and other game eggs are far more 
valuable in the United States than they 
are in England, and last year a man I 
know sold all the eggs he could produce 
at $25 per hundred or twenty-five cents 
per egg. There are grave doubts if such 
sales are legal; or even if it is lawful to 
have the “State” ducks which hatched 
the eggs in possession, but he did it, nev- 
ertheless, and many farmers could do 
the samme provided the laws permitted 
those who rear wild ducks from the 
eggs to make the best use of them. 

A most important error was com- 
mitted in our game legislation when the 
farmers’ interests were overlooked; the 
natural effect of the error, the rapid 
diminution of our game, is apparent to 
all who are familiar with the subject. 

No one can be expected to devote a 
paft of his land to the briar and grass 
patches, the natural cover and feeding 
places for game birds, or to properly 
look after them when the result of so. do- 
ing is to invite licensed trespassers to 
enter and shoot without even saying “By 
your leave.” 

The effect of the article on “The 
State and the Game” was remarkably 
good; it was much quoted, and the two 
leading sporting magazines in America 
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republished it entire. The errors in our 
game law system were thus made known 
to a.wide and varied circle of readers. 
Shortly after the publication of the 
article the United States Agricultural 
Department issued a bulletin on “deer 
farming,” in which Mr. Lantz said: 


. “The chief obstacle to the profitable propaga- 
tion of deer in the United States is the re- 
strictive character of the State laws governing 
the killing, sale and transportation of game. 
. Instead of hampering breeders. by re- 
strictions, as at present, State laws should be 
so modified as to encourage the raising of 
deer, elk and other animals as a source of 
profit to the individual and to the State.” 


This bulletin is directly in line with 
the ideas advanced in the “State and the 
Game” and the other papers on game 
preserving in THE INDEPENDENT. 

Many prominent naturalists and law- 
yers who have looked at our game legis- 
lation with trained eyes (since the folly 
of our game law system was pointed 
out) have declared in favor of a breed- 
ers’ law permitting the farmers and their 
shooting tenants to make the game 
profitably plentiful. 

Dr. C. Hart Merriam, chief of the 
Biological Survey of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, in a letter 
to the writer, says: 


“I am heartily in favor of laws permitting 
any one to raise deer, elk, grouse, quail or any 
other kinds of game on private lands for profit 
just as cattle, sheep and domestic poultry are 
now raised for profit. Furthermore, I believe 
the industry of raising game for food is 
worthy of development by our people, to whom 
it should yield an important revenue. It is an 
industry which can be carried on by persons of 
small means and may be made to utilize much 
land which is now wholly waste land or of 
very little value. feel very strongly 
that the game laws of-our various States 
should be so modified as to encourage the rais- 
ing of game animals and birds for food.” 

Dr. Hornaday, in a. recent bulletin, 
reprinted in The Amateur Sportsman, 
Says: 

“We believe that every owner of.a private 
game preserve is entitled to the right to kill the 
game that he owns and maintains whenever he 
pleases, provided such killing do not interfere 
with the execution of laws for the protection 
of game and other wild life outside of.private 
preserves. We believe this is not. only good 
law but good common sense. The sit- 
uation is absurd and therefore cannot long en- 
dure. The raising of deer or pheasants or mal- 
lard ducks in fenced enclosures for the market 
should now be placed on the basis of a legiti- 
mate industry.” 


The Breeders’ Association, of wlich 
Mr. Wilson, the United States Secre' ary 
of Agriculture, is the president, at its 
annual meeting passed the following 
resolution : 

“Resolved, That State laws regulating the 
shooting, possession and handling ‘of game 
should be amended so as to permit the sale of 
live game for propagation at all times; that 
hand-reared game and game reared in a wild 
state by breeders (including farmers) should 
be distinguished by law so that such preserved 
game can be sold legally under State regula. 
tion except during the breeding season.” 

The necessity for changes in the game 
laws has been under discussion in many 
States and in some of the Provinces of 
Canada. At a recent meeting of the 
Saskatchewan Fish and Game Protective 
Association, the general opinion was ex- 
prest: 

“Native birds hovering over cultivated lands 
owned by private parties cannot be controlled 
by Government. If fish are only in public 
waters it is considered that the quantity will 
decrease more rapidly.” 

The ideas entertained by the. organiza- 
tions of sportsmen, known as game pro- 
tective associations, that the State owns 
the game on the farms as a trustee for 
the sportsmen alone; that “it is a crime 
to sell game,” and that none of the peo- 
ple should have any of “their” property, 
has naturally carried the game into poli- 
tics and it is now “protected” by political 
machines in many of the States. 

Altho millions of dollars are collected 
annually to support an army of politi- 
cians, the indigenous game entrusted to 
their care continues to decrease steadily 
where any shooting is permitted, and the 
attempts to substitute foreign fowls 
(protected by laws prohibiting the shoot- 
ing of them for terms of years) have in- 
creased nearly everywhere. Here again 
we may observe that hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars are sent abroad annu- 
ally, not only by the State game officers, 
but by individuals,.in payment for 
pheasants, partridges and other game. 
All of this money should go to the 
American farmers, since it would be an 
easy matter to rear better game birds on 
the farms than any of those purchased 
abroad. 

Prior to the publication of the paper 
on “The State and the Game” and the 
other articles on game preserving which 
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foliowed it in THe INDEPENDENT, the 
sale of game was denounced by Outing 
and the other sporting magazines, and 
the individual care of game was almost 
unheard of. Since the publication of the 
series of papers referred to, many capa- 
ble State game officers have declared in 
favor of the sale of game and of the 
changes in the laws there suggested. 
Many game increase associations have 
been organized which deal with the 
farmers, and some of these already pro- 
duce thousands of game birds yearly." 

In their last report, the Commissioners 
of Fish and Game of Minnesota say: 

“The propagation of game birds and animals 
and food fishes as private enterprise, may well 
be encouraged. The law now permits the pri- 
vate propagation of brook trout and deer, and 
the sale thereof from such pet The 
commission believes such privilege might prop- 
erly be extended to all varieties of game and 
fish under proper restrictions. The privilege 
of sale from such preserves would be an in- 
centive to private enterprise and would tend to 
remove the present temptations to engage in 
illicit traffic in game, and would discourage the 
business of the market hunter, who has always 
been and is yet a serious menace to wild game. 
The possibility of purchase from private pre- 
serves would also remove the objections now 
held by some to the non-sale of wild game.” 

The Minnesota board is non-partisan 
and is one of the best in the country. 

Mr. Thomas, the Game Commissioner 

of Vermont, said in his report: 
_ “If our native game birds could be made to 
increase thru intelligent and proper methods it 
would be a step in the right direction of aug- 
menting the attraction of newer Vermont by 
supplying our markets and, in time, if success- 
ful, would eliminate from our laws some dis- 
agreeable restrictions which cannot be en- 
forced.” 

Readers of THE INDEPENDENT will re- 
call that much space was given in the 
series of articles on game preserving to a 
discussion of the prejudice against pre- 
serves. Recently the State Game Com- 
missioner of Colorado said: 

“It is absurd to argue against game preserves 
and private lakes for fish. The bigger the pre- 
serves the better, is my opinion.” 

It would have required a brave man 
to. have said this before the publication 
of.the articles in THe INDEPENDENT. 

The chairman of the Massachusetts 
Game. Commission served with the 
writer on the committee on wild food 





_.°One in Connecticut reports that it will rear 10,000 
irds this season. 































































birds of the Breeders’ Association, which 
passed the resolution favoring the breed- 
ers (including farmers) quoted above. 
Massachusetts has since enacted-a law 
permitting the sale of pheasants from 
preserves. Wisconsin has a bill permit- 
ting the rearing of deer and the sale of 
venison. North Dakota has just passed 
a law encouraging the increase of all 
game and permitting the sale of it by 
breeders. 

Since game law making seems to be 
contagious, as I pointed out, it seems evi- 
dent that it will not be long before good 
sense laws will be enacted in many 
States. Statesmanlike game officers, 
who wish to see the game increased, 
have found no fault with’ the plain state- 
ment of facts in TH&° INDEPENDENT. 
They know the necessity “for encour- 
aging the farmers and sensible sports- 
men to undertake the care and manage- 
ment of the game. All agree, of course, 
that the sale of game should be regu- 
lated so that stolen game and game taken 
on public lands or in public parks can- 
not be sold. The political game officers 
who regard an army of politicians as of 
primary importance are not heard from, 
and the chances are they will not be 
when the farmers fully understand the 
situation. 

There is no, subject which is more im- 
portant to the farmers than the practical 
increase of game, since it will send much 
money to the farms and will rapidly in- 
crease their value. The farmers should 
take advantage of the situation. With 
the aid of many intelligent sportsmen 
and naturalists they should bring about, 
easily, the needed changes in the laws, 
permitting them to control and sell 
game. The exclusive handling of the 
game by politicians and sportsmen has ~ 
not been successful for the reason that 
those who should own the game have 
not been consulted. The State game 
officers, as I have often said, are re- 
quired to perform an impossibility." 

The needed changes in the game laws 
should be discussed at every grange 
meeting in the land. 

Yonxers, N. Y. 


7See statement of Vermont game officer, quoted 
above, ‘‘Would eliminate from our laws some, disagree- 
able restrictions which cannot be enforced.” Mr. 
Thomas is one of the most capable game. officers and 
was among’ the first to concede that the State is 
required to perform an impossibility. 








The Budget Battle at Westminster 


BY JUSTIN McCARTHY 


HE- North Pole has suddenly suc- 
- ‘ceeded in dividing the public 
attention of Britain with Mr. 
Lloyd-George’s budget. Geography has 
thus become a rival with arithmetic. 
Pillars of ice are, to say the least of it, 
holding their own against columns of 
figures. Commander Peary and Dr. 
Cook are now rivals who dispute our 
interest here with Mr. Asquith and Mr. 
Balfour. It-has perhaps been something 
of a relief to many of us to find a new 
subject of:eager argument and animated 
conversation brought up to relieve us 
from the one prevailing topic of the new 
taxation. 

The discovery of the North Pole had 
for a long time ceased to be one of Eng- 
land’s fervid expectations. Of course, 
it was always coming up at intervals, 
and has been for time out of mind a sub- 
ject of expectation, hope and controversy 
to succeeding generations. But of late 
years it has somehow faded out of our 
hopes, and now once again it has quick- 
ened into quite a new life among us, and 
Mr. Lloyd-George may fairly be con- 
gratulated on the fact that there is even 
still some degree of public attention giv- 
en to him and his budget. “Two stars,” 
Shakespeare tells us, “keep not their mo- 
tions in one sphere, nor can one England 
brook a double reign of Harry Percy 
and the Prince of Wales.” But there is 
no way of bringing the controversy be- 
tween the North Pole and the budget to 
so sudden and definite an end as that be- 
tween Harry Percy and the Prince of 
Wales, and the more moderate in the dis- 
putation must only do their best to main- 
tain something dike:equity in their valua- 
tion of either subject. 

The general public opinion of Eng- 
land, so far as I can estimate it, appears 
to be in favor of Commander Peary’s 
claim to be the first discoverer, but I am 
assured by many observers who know 
much more about the whole question 
than I can pretend to do that before 
making up our minds we must wait for 
some further evidence and some further 
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study of the whole question by those best 
qualified to offer an authoritative opin- 
ion. A fanciful friend of mine, who has 
been much interested in the whole ques- 
tion, but who does not pretend to have 
any qualification for offering an opinion, 
tells me that it has suggested to him a 
new and entirely original way of illus- 
trating the subject. He has conjured up 
out of his imagination an entirely new 
candidate for the honor of having dis- 
covered the North Pole. This personage 
had been in his earlier days a great trav- 
eler and explorer, and was the very, very 
first to find the North Pole and on it he 
planted the national banner of Great 
Britain, with his own name and resi- 
dence appended. Then he went on to 
other wanderings and made other dis- 
coveries, and at last he came home tired 
of travel, settled down to a life of abso- 
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lute seclusion in England, became affect- 
ed by ill health, and entirely forgot that 
he had ever seen the North Pole. His 
health, however, had been lately return- 
ing, and the sudden commotion caused 
by Commander Peary and Dr. Cook 
brought the whole event freshly’ back to 
his mind, and he now proposes to claim 
the honor of having discovered the 
North Pole before either Commander 
Peary or Dr. Cook professes to have 
ever gone out in quest of the mysterious 
region. The best claim, he declares, that 









































GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 


either of those explorers can set up for 
the honor of the discovery will consist, 
in fact, that by the excitement which 
they have just been creating they 
brought back to fais memory his forgot- 
ten exploit and {Bis discovered him and 
with him his original discovery of the 
Pole. I give this freak of imagination 
for what it is worth, to use a familiar 
journalistic phrase. The inventor of the 
story does not himself consider it worth 
much, but only thinks it might be accept- 
ed as an interesting illustration of an en- 
tirely new claim and claimant in this 


COL. ARTHUR LYNCH. 


great question coming up periodically 
for settlement. 

Mr. Asquith, our Prime Minister, has 
lately been coming in for some fresh ex- 
periences of a peculiarly disagreeable 
nature at the hands of the suffragets. 
My American readers already know that 
he has been several times before this 
pursued into his official home by those 
who I may perhaps be allowed to call the 
more active feminine representatives of 
woman’s right to vote. He has had to 
be protected by the police when endeav- 
oring to make his entrance into the 
House of Commons against the attempts 
of some of these ladies to interfere with 
his progress and to enforce upon him the 
rights of women to be the equals of man 
in the matter of electoral suffrage. Most 
lately, however, he has been assailed by 
ladies, one of whom, we read, endeav- 
ored to impress him with her views as to 
woman’s rights by striking him several 
times on the face, while others on the 
same’ purpose bent actually climbed over 
the walls of a demesne on the seaside 
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where he was dining and actually set 
about forcing their way into the dining- 
room and there confronting him and the 
company with their demand for woman’s 
admission to the franchise... 

Now, we all know that history is full 
of hostile attacks made on Prime Minis- 
ters, and even. with attempts sometimes 
successful on the lives of these states- 
men, but it is something certainly quite 
new in political biography to hear of a 
Prime Minister having his ears publicly 
boxed by feminine hands and his dinner 
table besieged by feminine and unpro- 
fessional housebreakets. Now, Mr. As- 
quith has undoubtedly accomplished thus 
far a most successful career. Without 
the help of ancestral claims or of great 
aristocratic family and entirely by his 
own political capacity and brilliant elo- 
quence, he has risen from being merely 
a successful advocate at the bar to hold 
the highest political office in Britain’s 
parliamentary system. With such suc- 
cess achieved, he may well consent to 
put up with the attempts made to fright- 
en him into compliance with their de- 
mands by those self-elected and merely 
self-representing advocates of the really 
substantial and just cause of woman’s 
right to vote. 

The Government of which Mr. As- 
quith is the leader has just lately been 
descended upon by a hostile assailant of 
a somewhat more formidable character 
than any of the Amazonian champions 
of the woman’s suffrage cause could be 
expected to prove. This opponent is 
Lord Rosebery, who has just made one 
of his periodical appearances, or perhaps 
I might even say his apparitions, at a 
great public meeting in Glasgow, with 
the object of denouncing Mr. Lloyd- 
George’s financial scheme and indeed 
the general policy of the present ad- 
ministration. We had been expecting 
Lord Rosebery for a long time past to 
come to the front somewhere and de- 
nounce the doings of this Government. 
Lord Rosebery is never really himself 
unless when he is denouncing some gov- 
ernment or other, and of course he has 
to denounce a Liberal Government when 
there is no other government in office to 
come within the scope of his denuncia- 
tion. Lord Rosebery has served in Lib- 
eral administrations and has actually 
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himself been a Liberal Prime Ministe:. 
But those were the days when he was st I 
thought to be one of the rising hopes of 
the Liberal party, and he had not begun 
to fancy that the Liberals were growi.zg 
tired of him and they had not begun ‘o 
fancy that he was growing tired of the 
Liberals. 

Lord Rosebery is unquestionably a 
man of great and varied talents, and he 
has a genuine gift of brilliant eloquence 
which it is- impossible for any intelligent 
and impartial listener not to admire. 
But then he seems also somehow to im- 
press the intelligent and impartial lis- 
tener with the feeling that one never can 
tell how long the noble lord may hold the 
same opinion on any debatable subject, 
or may continue to believe that the cause 
he is now pleading is still deserving of 
his support. He is, I must say, a man 
who is personally admired by every one 
who knows him because of his generous 
nature, his public and private benefi- 
cence, and his charming manners. But 
he has never, to my thinking, come to 
hold the public position which his many 
great gifts ought to have won for him, 
and I do not think that his reecnt speech 
in Glasgow has done much to help the 
peers or the Conservatives in their oppo- 
sition to the main provisions of the 
budget. The truth is that the peers have 
brought themselves now to a crisis, or 
perhaps it might be more correct to say, 
have brought a crisis on themselves, out 
of which it is hardly possible to get ex- 
cept by a complete surrender or encoun- 
tering all the risks of a hopeless strug- 
gle. Even Lord Rosebery does not go 
so far as to advise the peers to venture 
on the path of resistance to the death, 
and so the hereditary chamber remains 
in much the same condition as that which 
it exhibited to the public when the com- 
ing of the Glasgow apparition was fore- 
shadowed. 

My countrymen thruout the United 
States and Canada will be glad to learn 
of the recognition just. now given to 
several distinguished Irishmen in Eng- 
land as well as in Ireland. The first of 
these whom I have to mention as a 
recipient of such a national testimonial 
is Mr. John Ryan, who has been influ- 
ential in the promotion of every Irish 
national movement among his country- 
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men in London for more than forty 
years. Mr. Ryan has been for many 
years president of the Metropolitan 
Branch of the United Irish League. The 


recent presentation took the form of a- 


portrait of Mr. Ryan, painted by Mr. 
J. R. Cooper, and the testimonial was 
presented by Mr. John Dillon and was 
accompanied by numbers of letters ex- 
pressive of sympathy and admiration 
from a large number of influential Irish 
Nationalists having their homes in vari- 
ous parts of the world. Another occa- 
sion of many enthusiastic demonstrations 
of national welcome has been given by a 
visit of Mr. Redmond, the leader of the 
Irish Parliamentary party, to various 
parts of Ireland, in companionship with 
his friends and guests, Captain O’Mea- 
gher Condon and Mr. John O’Callaghan. 
These latter gentlemen have come to 
look again upon their native land after 
many years of prosperity and influence 
among the Irish in America. Then 
again we must remember that Col. 
Arthur Lynch has been returned unop- 
posed as the National representative of 


West Clare to the House of Commons, . 


and returned not for the first time. It 
may be remembered that some years ago 
Colonel Lynch was elected an Irish Na- 
tional representative in that House, but 
he was then actually under sentence of 
death for high treason, committed by his 
service rendered to the Boer cause when 
he bore arms on behalf of the South 
African movement against the military 
power of England. With that cause, it 
is well to remember, a large number of 
enlightened Englishmen even then felt 
strong sympathy, and with it the whole 
civilized world is in sympathy now. 
Colonel Lynch being under sentence of 
death, could not then be received as a 
member of the House of Commons, but 
he soon obtained unsolicited a mitigation 
of his sentence, which was modified in 
the first instance to one of imprisonment 
for life, and afterward became a com- 
plete release from penalty. Colonel 
Lynch is now, therefore, an elected 
member of the House of Commons, and 
will find many sincere friends and ad- 
mirers in that House even outside the 


ranks of those who belong to his own 
land and maintain his own national 
opinions. 

Many American readers will, I am 
sure, have heard with much regret that 
George Manville Fenn, the English nov- 
elist, has passed out of this life. Fenn 
was a dear old friend of mine during a 
great part of my working lifetime, and 
he was one of the most diligent and un- 
wearying writers of novels and short 
stories it has ever been my fortune to 
know, even among a very large circle of 
friends and acquaintances who devote 
their lives to the production and promo- 
tion of such literature. His books were 
especial favorites among young people 
of both sexes, but they had also a very 
large number of cordial admirers among 
the elders. I made his acquaintance at 
a very early stage in literature and jour- 
nalism: in London, and we formed a 
friendship which, with whatever inter- 
ruptions, lived in its warmth thru his life 
and will continue to live in my memory 
after his death. He was certainly not 
in any sense to be classed among fashion- 
able novel writers. His lines, to use the 
word in whatever sense, were certainly 
not cast for the regions of fashion, and 
he always wrote with a healthful pur- 
pose to encourage, stimulate and sustain 
the rising youth of the country. Man- 
ville Fenn wrote for various newspapers 
and periodicals, and edited himself more 
than one weekly publication. He was a 
member of many literary clubs and 
journalistic associations in London, and 
wherever he went he made himself 
always a genial and welcome companion. 
My earliest associations with him began, 
I think, with the dear old Morning Star, 
the organ of the Cobden and Bright 
party, to which he was an occasional 
contributor. I do not, however, asso- 
ciate him in any sense with political life 
or political work, altho I have no doubt 
he had his political creed as well as most 
other men, but he was a born storyteller, 
and he worked ever in his own path of 
life. The work which he especially de- 
sired to accomplish he accomplished with 
credit and with honor. 
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A Wooden Airship 





BY MAX A. R. BRUNNER 


we come across rather curious de- 
signs, especially in the earlier 
models. The accompanying pictures, 
however, show a new type of airship 
which will probably be 


|" we follow the history of aeronautics 


- fact, the weight is about two-thirds les 


at the same strength. It is clear, there- 
fore, that, considering such a huge size, 
enormous weight can be saved. In the 
“Zeppelin II,” with 1,500 cubic meters. 

the dead load of the alu 





adopted by Germany. That 
country is admittedly lead- : 
ing as regards navigable 
airships, as she owns the 
largest and fastest, includ- 
ing three Zeppelins, two 
Parsevals, the Gross mili- 
tary cruiser, and others. 
To this field belongs also 








minum frame is_ 10,000 
kilograms, which would 
mean a saving of 3,300 
kilograms if wood were 
substituted for metal. This 
would result in greater 
lifting power and more 
fuel, and passengers, or a 
larger engine could be car- 








the invention to be de- 
scribed herewith. 

Its main feature is that 
for the first time no metal is employed 
for the stiff frame. The specific gravity 
of Canadian pine is only one-eighth that 
of aluminum. However, as the strength is 
only one-third, it would have to be three 
times as thick. Yet, in spite of the latter 


FIRST BALLOON WITH 
WOODEN FRAME. 


ried. Such an_ airship 
would increase its speed, 
radius of action and capac- 
ity if used as a medium of traffic. 

There are other advantages. If wood 
is painted with a weatherproof coat it 
cannot be affected by heat, cold and 
moisture, while aluminum or other met- 
als oxidize and Jose their strength. It 














WOODEN SKELETON. 
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WOODEN AIRSHIP FRAME. 


can also be repaired anywhere without 
many tools or skilled carpenters, while a 
complicated aluminum ship requires spe- 
cial apparatus and the experts available 
only in larger cities. This point may 
lead in war to fatal consequences, and 
the German military authorities, while 
inspecting this model, laid special stress 
upon this fact. The frame has the shape 
of an ellipse, and we know that this is 
the best for a body horizontally placed 
and loaded. For in the middle the bend- 
ing moment is greatest, and a cylindrical 
form like the Zeppelins is apt to be 
bent or broken in the center, as the diam- 
eter is alike, while here is the greatest 
pressure in the middle. Thus we can use 
one car, passengers and engines being at 
one central point, while all the Zeppe- 
lin ships have two cars to distribute the 
load, which are 200 feet apart. This in- 
creases the dead load and minimizes the 
maneuvering ability. This shape also 
withstands in a much better way shocks 
and offers less air resistance; it also 
gives less surface, the volume being the 
same. The meshes are here much smaller 
than in the Zeppelin ships, and the 


inner gas pressure may thus become 
greater without fear of the envelope be- 
ing torn. Such an airship can, in spite 
of sunshine and its increased pressure, 
remain longer in the air and store more 
gas. 

The main advantage, however, which 
was the incentive for this invention, is 
the non-conductivity of wood for elec- 
tricity. When the huge, beautiful “Zep- 
pelin II” exploded last year in a thunder- 
storm, experts began wondering what 
could have caused the disaster. It was 
asserted that the enormous mass of the 
metal frame had attracted atmospheric 
electricity and conducted it to the gas, 
where a spark exploded it. A wooden 
balloon is comparatively safe in a 
thunderstorm, and electricity is neither 
conducted nor generated by friction with 
the envelope. After several models of 
this novel type have been built, new, 
larger airships will be started. In the 
two photographs herewith reproduced 
the model is 20 meters in length and 2% 
high. It was sent to the recent Frank- 
fort aeronautical exhibition, where it 
attracted much attention. 
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A Threnody of Life and Death 
BY HENRY B. TIERNEY 


In the spring of the year 

Hearts sing of thee, dear, 

All the world far and near 
Is glad. 


Oh the fall of the year 

Brings the fall of the tear— 

Man’s soul, dark and drear, 
Is sad. 


For the fall of the year 

And the fall of the tear 

Are the gall and the fear, 

Yea, the pall and the bier 
Of the dead. 


Trenton, Mo. 





The Way of Wisdom 


BY BOLTON HALL 


AutHor or “TxHincs as THey Are,” “Turee Acres AND Liserty,” Etc. 


CERTAIN man having found a 
A precious pearl feasted his eyes 

upon it, and when he could look 
no longer he hid the pearl in his bosom 
(the man was void of understanding). 

But each time that he looked at it in 
secret it seemed to grow dimmer and 
dimmer ; and he was sad. Then the man 
thought that it had only seemed to be 
bright because it was new. 

So he showed it to a merchant, and 
the merchant said that it was a pearl, but 
of no great value (for that is the way of 
merchants). Nevertheless the merchant 
bought it, and the man went away sor- 
rowing. 

But as he looked at the ground, be- 
hold! again a pearl, more lustrous than 
the other. 

So he hid that also in his bosom, but, 
like the other, it grew duller and duller. 
Then, wondering, he showed it to his 
friend, and the friend said that it was 
indeed a gem; but it seemed not so to the 
man (for his eyes were holden) ; so he 
gave the pearl to his friend and again 
went sadly away. 
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But as he looked upon his doublet, he 
found in it once more a pearl brighter 
and larger than before. 

Again he hid the pearl (the man was 
a foolish man) and it also grew dim and 
shrank. Then he gave it to his servant. 
The servant said it was a ransom for a 
king, and the man went away sad. 

But as he stroked his beard, lo! a pearl 
again in his hand, and this time it shone 
like a star. 

Once more he hid the pearl (he had 
learned naught), but as before it lost its 
light. Then he gave it to a beggar, and 
the beggar exclaimed that its brightness 
put out the sun. The man could not 
understand. 

The man went out, and, as he put his 
hand to his mouth, again in his fingers 
he held a pearl. 

This time he said, “I will give it away 
while it is bright”; but as often as he 
gave he found another, and each was 
more beautiful and precious than before. 

The man understood. 


New York Cry. 
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Hiecacs of the High-School Age 


BY E. V. BRUMBAUGH 


HE high-school age can scarcely 
- be defined as any particular age. 
It ranges from twelve to twenty- 
one; it differs in boys and in girls. In 
the particular school of 400 pupils with 
which the writer of this paper is the most 
familiar the average age of the various 
classes on the Ist of last September was 
as follows: First year, 14 years, 8 
months ; second year, 15 years, 8 months ; 
third year, 16 years, 8 months; fourth 
year, 17 years, 5 months; fifth year, 18 
years, 2 months, 

It may, therefore, be assumed that 
pupils enter the high school at the age 
of fourteen or fifteen and leave at the 
age of eighteen or nineteen, for, of 
course, to the entering age in September 
we must add the nine months that elapse 
before the year ends. 

It is a fact easily noticeable that there 
is a difference in the ages of the boys and 
girls in the same classes, both entering, 
leaving, and thruout the courses. Dur- 
ing the present year in this school the 
ages were as follows: 


No. in 

Year. Boys. Girls. class. 
I ..14 years,11 months. 14 years, 6 months. "136 
* sa “ “ “ “ 94 
3 001 “ ° “ 16 “ 5 “ 71 
4.86. % pe a a 35 
5 3 18 “ x “ 18 “ I “ 27 


From the preceding table, it will be 
seen, therefore, that with the single ex- 
ception of one grade the age of the boys 
is about six months greater on the aver- 
age than that of the girls of the same 
grade. 


It is to be particularly noticed that. 


the leaving time of 35 per cent. of the 
pupils is before entering the second year 
or at the age’of approximately fifteen 





and one-half years, while an additional 
35 per cent. have left before ready for 
entrance on the fourth year at an age be- 
tween sixteen and seventeen. 

To find the reason for so large losses 
is a matter of great difficulty and one 
which has for many years occupied the 
attention of school men. Perhaps one of 
the reasons that accounts for a large 
number of losses at the close of the first 
grade year is the fact that this serves as 
a kind of sifting year, where those who 
have proved themselves unfit discover 
that fact or have it discovered for them. 

This unfitness may be the result of a 
large number of causes. It may be due 
to mental incapacity (this applies to only 
a very small number of those who gain 
entrance in the high school) ; it may be 
due to mental or physical indolence; it 
may be due to physical ill health, to im- 
proper home discipline, to improper com- 
panionship, to the change from the gram- 
mar school, and the increased freedom 
from restraint that is met in the school, 
or it may result from the fact that the 
pupil now is under the direction of four 
or five teachers instead of but one. Dur- 
ing this first year there is not so great a 
difference in the relative number of boys 
and of girls that leave the school, but in 
the next period, i. ¢., at the close of the 
third grade, the loss of boys is noticeably 
greater than that of the girls. A new 
set of conditions enters here. The boy 
is passing thru the most critical period 
of adolescence, which the girl has al- 
ready safely weathered. This is a period 
of storm and stress, in which the youth 
is the most difficult to manage. During 
this time there is a disinclination to work, 
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a period of group loyalty, a time when 
there is a strong desire to be recognized 
as a man, and to be taking a part in the 
outside business life, while there is at the 
same time a total lack of recognition of 
his unpreparedness for such activity. 
This is the most critical time in the whole 
course, If the pupil can be carried into 
the next year of his work the chances are 
ten to one that he will stay thru. 

The girls remain in school longer be- 
cause of the fact that while they are 
younger in years, their maturity is great- 
er, and they are more ready to accept 
advice. Their faithfulness in work is 
stronger and thus they are less exposed 
to danger of failure. They do not feel 
the immediate need of earning the money 
that they spend, nor the pressure to be at 
work. The majority of them have not 
had the experience of work during their 
long vacation, where they had received a 
weekly wage, and so do not feel the de- 
privation of it on re-entering school, nor 
are they so greatly subject to the solici- 
tation of their companions out of school 
and by opportunities to engage in re- 
munerative work, that they are unrestful 
and ready to leave their occupation. On 
account of these reasons the percentage 
of girls remaining in school is constantly 
increasing while the boys decline in num- 
bers. The danger to the boy, therefore, 
is a constantly increasing one that he will 
not remain in school to complete his 
course. 

Certain general dangers and tempta- 
tions beset every boy and every girl of 
the high-school age. These may be clas- 
sified as general temptations of the ado- 
lescent age. They have been hinted at in 
what has preceded in this discussion. An 
increased and growing sense of maturity 
carries with it an impatience of restraint, 
but which because of its ignorance 


must be restrained. A growing lack of 


confidence, or rather of confiding in par- 
ents and a steady hero worship, usually 
for some older boy or girl, and which 
may be fraught with either good or evil. 
These young people are now accepted as 
young men and young women. They ar- 
rogate to themselves all the privileges of 
youth, and often ignorantly they are car- 
ried beyond their depth and are left to 
struggle in waters that are deep and bit- 
ter. These are factors that meet every 
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boy and every girl some time in their 
life, whether they attend the high school 
or not. They must have sufficient 
strength to meet and overcome them, but 
in addition to these features, or perhaps 
as particular manifestations of them, 
there are certain points where our high- 
school pupil must overcome certain ob- 
stacles different from those of the pupil 
who does not enter or who leaves early 
in the course. 

The first of these was discussed a mo- 
ment ago, viz., that he may never finish 
his course and thus leave half completed 
that which was begun so well. This is 
particularly the danger that besets a boy. 
He also is likely to be beset by bad com- 
panionshp, but here in the high school, 
among a select group, he is likely to be 
safer than among companions promiscu- 
ously chosen. But the greatest danger 
for this time is in a lack of kind 
but firm and definite control. The in- 
tentions of the average boy in high 
school are of the best generally, and he 
desires to do only that which is good and 
right, but his will power during this 
adolescent age is lacking in strength and 
firmness, and to an extent of which the 
parent who has not made a careful and 
painstaking study of the psychology of 
adolescents is totally unaware. This lack 
of will power is not a permanent weak- 
ness, but is one manifestation of the pe- 
riod of stress and storm that surrounds 
every boy of this age and must be recog- 
nized and provided for by adequate rec- 
ognition of the need of extraneous aid 
to the boy in keeping a firm hold on his 
strength of will and of character. This 
is the time in a boy’s life when he can be 
made a law-abiding citizen; ready to sup- 
port all that is best in civic life, by being 
taught to recognize and submit to law 
and discipline, and at this time, thru un- 
wise control, hé can be taught that there 
is nothing in law that can bind him to 
curb his own wishes and desires. 

This is especially the danger that meets 
the boy of this period, and is particularly 
a danger to which a high-school boy is 
exposed. The boy in business learns 
quickly that he must obey or meet the 
penalty. It is inculcated in his mind by 
the danger to his position. This law is 
not, however, as firmly fixed in the mind 
of the student as in the boy at work. In- 
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stances could be given without end, but 
a few will suffice. Hallowe’en depreda- 
tions are usually committed by school- 
boys, and are disregarded by the public. 
College boys are regarded as beyond the 
law in their “class scraps” and celebra- 
tions. Theft of signs, silverware from 
hotels and restaurants, breaking and de- 
struction of public property by school 
and college boys is winked at by the au- 
thorities and by the parents. If an of- 
ficer is courageous enough to endeavor 
to enforce the law, pressure is immedi- 
ately brought by parents and influential 
citizens for the mitigation of the pen- 
alty, and too often with entire success. 
These things are more influential in 
teaching a boy the power of “pull” and 
his own supremacy above law and disci- 
pline than all the ethical teaching that 
may be given him in the classroom in 
five years. They directly inculcate law- 
lessness, selfishness and scorn for aw: 
thority, 

These are, of course, features of 
school life to which the girls are not so 
subject and which are not of such grave 
danger to them in any case, because of 
the fact that they are not to have the 
same after life that the boys expect to 
undergo, but, on the other hand, there 
are peculiar temptations that they must 
meet and overcome if they are to de- 
velop strong characters and sturdy moral 
natures. Among these things may be 
mentioned the tendency toward depend- 
ence upon some one else for their work, 
thus lowering their self-dependence; 
there is also a strong tendency on the 
part of some girls to a silliness of emo- 
tional nature, an unnatural hero or hero- 
ine worship, which is sometimes exceed- 
ingly difficult to combat. 

In the high-school period play takes 
on an educational value which must be 
investigated and understood. The chil- 
dren at the age of entrance into the 
school begin to enter upon games which 
require, not only individual quickness 
and ability, but which to an increasing 
degree demand the team spirit, or unity 
of mind and purpose of a number of 
persons. The child is learning that he 
cannot exist alone, he cannot in a selfish 
way have pleasures for himself and him- 
self alone. That he must consider others 
and give up his will to the demands of 
the majority. With the coming of this 
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time, too, is begun the period when the 
boys and girls begin to “go together.” 
This is noticeable on the part of the 
girls as early as the first grade, but is 
not characteristic of boys betore the third 
is reached. In addition to these features 
the various parties, clubs and other gath- 
erings go to make up the social lite of 
the pupils of the school. 

In addition to these features, within 
the last few years a new institution has 
made its way into the life-of the high- 
school students. This is the club called 
the “fraternity” or “sorority.” A se- 
lected group of boys or of girls, having 
pins, often with cabalistic Greek letters, 
which mean absolutely nothing to the 
initiates—nor indeed to any one else— 
fraternity meetings, initiations, politics, 
pledges, and in fact all the other features 
that go with secret organizations. The 
initiations sometimes consist, in the cases 
of girls, of branding with indelible ni- 
trate of silver, requirements to perform 
silly actions, disobedience of commands, 
violations of school rules, and whatever 
other foolish, silly or useless deed may 
occur to those in charge of the initiation. 
In the case of the boys the silly initia- 
tions are sometimes carried to a degree 
that violation of the law of the land is 
involved; sometimes, nay, indeed, fre- 
quently, physical danger is involved in 
the initiation, and almost always physical 
pain is one of the accompaniments. Some 
act involving personal humiliation is al- 
most invariably a feature of the initia- 
tion, and in more than one case known 
to me moral damage to the boy’s purity 
is the result. 

These organizations are spreading, 
and their evil effects are seen not 
in their initiations, but on their in- 
fluence on the school life, which 
is distinctly for the worse. They 
have divided the social life of the 
schools where they have been introduced, 
into small parties, have introduced an 
expensive method of entertaining, often 
leading to such things as wearing of 
evening dress for the boys, use of car- 
riages and flowers for parties, expensive 
presents, elaborate dances and other par- 
ties, box parties at theaters, increased ex- 
travagance in dress, and in all these, as 
well as in various other ways, have 
brought discordant elements into the 
school life. They have usually in the 
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elective offices of the school endeavored 
to abrogate to themselves all the posi- 
tions of honor and dignity, and most fre- 
quently with entire success, thus exclud- 
ing the meritorious student who does not 
have the “good fortune” to belong to the 
ring. 

This evil, the fraternity question, is 
the most serious one that threatens the 
social life of our high schools. At the 
meeting of the co-operating schools of 
the University of Chicago, held in No- 
vember, 1906, a prominent high-school 
principal said: 

“I have found in my seven years’ experience 
that the fraternity is a most degrading influ- 
ence. Boys belonging to fraternities will lie, 
cheat, swear, do anything to remain loyal to 
their fraternities. The fraternity has devel- 
oped professional liars in my school. 

“As an example of the evil wrought, I want 
to point to two cases of the sons of a prom- 
inent St. Paul lawyer. They joined one of 
the prominent fraternities of the school after 
their father had talked the matter over with 
a prominent judge, I believe. These boys 
went straightway to the bad. Before they 
left the high school they were badly dissipated 
young men. 

“If those boys were sons of mine I would 
rather see them in their coffins than in a 
fraternity. When it was too late their father 
came to me and said: ‘Why, in God’s name, 
didn’t you tell me about this fraternity evil?’ 
Some of the boys who have gone to the bad 
have come to me after a few years and said: 
‘I made an ass of myself. Why didn’t you 
tell me?” 

The committee appointed to investi- 
gate the question said as a part of their 
report: 


_ “Fraternities and sororities are detrimental 
in their influence on the life of the school in 
which they exist, they are detrimental to the 
dupil himself, in that they undermine the char- 
acter and become a fetish, worshipped by im- 
mature boys and girls, creating disloyalty to 
the parents as well as to the school; that they 
are mere imitations of college life leading to 
early sophistication and to manipulation of 
community politics; that they show a trucu- 
lence absolutely comical in its character, were 
it not so serious in its effects; and, finally, 
that they are undemocratic and unsocia!.” 
The following resolution was adopted 
by a body representing 400 of the 
strongest, best and most progressive high 
schools and academies of the West and 
Central States, with but two dissenting 
votes: 
_“In the judgment of the deans and prin- 
cipals of the schools affiliated with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, neither the fraternity nor 
the sorority has a place in secondary school 
life, and both are condemned.” 


. people. 
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The various clubs and dances thruout 
the school year make continual, demands 
on the time and energy of these young 
These are not harmful if not 
carried to excess and if indulged in with 
the knowledge and consent of the par- 
ents. If they are carried on thru the 
week, however, as they ofttimes are, 
then there is the harm that always re- 
sults from the dissipation of energy and 
distraction from study. It is easy for 
the teacher to tell in school the day after 
a party what pupils have attended, by the 
wearied air, tired attitude, inability to 
work thru loss of sleep, as well as by 
the actual falling asleep at the desk, of 
more than one pupil as has happened 
during the present year. Certainly once 
a week is a sufficient allowance for so- 
cial pleasure of high-school pupils, and 
this can be arranged to come on Friday 
night, when it need not interfere with 
school work, but this is not always done. 
Parents are averse to refusing their chil- 
dren the privilege of “just a little party. 
We will go home early,” which means 
eleven o’clock or later before breaking- 
up time and near midnight before bed- 
time, and consequent failure in their next 
day’s tasks. 

This danger thru the social life re- 
sults in many cases from a too liberal 
supply of money at the absolute disposi- 
tion of pupils, without question as to the 
disposition made of it. I know a large 
number of boys who work thru the sum- 
mer and who make in that time from $25 
to $100. I suppose that the majority of 
the boys who work during the summer 
make at least $50 during that time. I 
have personal knowledge of more than 
fifty boys who were at work thru the en- 
tire summer last year. I admire them 
highly for their industry and energy, and 
I do not hold them responsible for the 
disposition that they make of their 
money. They feel that they have earned 
it and that they should be allowed to dis- 
pose of it as they see fit, and indeed there 
is a large element of justice in their 
claim. But their unwisdom is rapidly 


inculcating in them habits of extrava- 
gance and carelessness as to money that 
can but have a harmful result on them 
when they are required to earn their own 
I do not believe that it is wise 
He should 


living. 
to give a boy an allowance. 
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be able to provide himself with what 
spending money he needs, and the most 
of our boys do so and do it gladly. I 
do know one boy who is given $20 per 
month, from which he is expected to 
provide his clothing, and I am informed 
that he buys very little, depending upon 
his mother to get for him what he needs, 
and spending selfishly on himself the al- 
lowance that he receives. 

This extravagance again manifests it- 
self in the elaborate clothing that is 
worn to school by a large number of the 
girls. Girls come to the high school on 
ordinary school days wearing silks and 
satins and the most expensive kinds of 
clothing. We hear the rustle of silken 
under skirts and see the glitter of jew- 
elry and decorations that are in bad taste 
as well as a deterrent to those who are 
unable to be provided with similar arti- 
cles of adornment.. The unlimited sup- 
ply of good clothes, lavish funds for the 
purchase of indigestible delicacies, un- 
limited money for attendance on places 
of pleasure, all these things certainly are 
unmistakable dangers that meet our boys 
and girls at every turn of their course 
thru the high school. I do not speak of 
the associations they form here, for they 
must make friends wherever they may 
be, and they certainly will be in a better 
opportunity to make the right kind of 
friends in the school than they will out- 
side its walls. 

Then there is a danger that besets 
these young people thru their ignorance 
of themselves and the neglect of their 
parents to warn them. I doubt if one 
parent in fifty realizes the power of this 
danger. I am certain that not one in a 
hundred realizes that what they do not 
tell their children they are going to find 
out in some other way. I would empha- 
size thus the evil of bad company with 
as. great power as I know how, and urge 
upon the mother of every boy and girl 
present today that they should study this 
problem. : 


Finally, there are features of the 
school life which tend toward the dissi- 
pation of the energy of the pupil and 
cause a weakening instead of growth of 
intellectual power. The natural tendency 
toward procrastination must be encoun- 
tered and fought at every opportunity. 
Strong ideals and high standards must 
meet the desire to secure the credits and 
graduation thru the easiest possible 
road. 

This demands the strongest and most 
experienced corps of teachers that money 
can secure, and requires a realization of 
the fact that with the increased scale of 
living, the salaries paid to the teachers 
must be correspondingly increased. The 
teachers must be secure in their positions 
and must realize that their permanent 
interests are in the community where 
they are employed. 

Do you ask me how these dangers and 
evils are to be met and overcome? The 
answer is easy, but the remedy is difficult 
and requires perseverance and continuity 
of effort in the face of the greatest dis- 
couragement. The only way that I can 
see for a remedy of these conditions is, 
first, thru an insistence on the part of 
the parent that the child must continue 
in school and thus overcome the first dan- 
ger mentioned, namely, that he will not 
finish his course. This lies wholly with 
the parent. He must not allow discour- 
agement, dislike of school or teacher, or 
desire to be at work stand in the road 
of a complete education. The home must 
stand back of the school in every feature 
of the life. The parent is the one to cor- 
rect the dangers of the social and moral 
life of the pupil. The school has the 
child three or four hours of the day. The 
home and the street have the remaining 
twenty. To see then that it is the home 
and not the street with all that that typi- 
fies is the great problem, the solution of 
which will answer every question that 
has been raised here today. 


MarsSHALLTown, Ia. 
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A Messianic Novel* 


WE have reached the limit at last, or 
at least we hope so. Duffield & Co. have 
issued a sort of red-backed New Testa- 
ment, with the scenes laid in Vermont 
and New York. The author is a woman 
who has not only plagiarized the New 
Testament and the acts of the Apostles 
for her material, but Madam Blavatzky 
as well as other theosophists, yogi, mys- 
tics, mental scientists, Christian scientists 
and spiritualists. It is the most naively 
composite compendiumi of quotations 
ever dramatized as fiction and designed 
as Scripture. In saying this our purpose 
is not to prejudice our readers against 
the thing, but merely to inform them of 
what it contains. There are persons who 
prefer mixtures to plain, simple nourish- 
ment. It should be very popular as an 
“interpretation” in female metaphysical 
clubs, where the members cultivate a 
“sense of the infinite” with both hands. 
As a matter of fact it is an interpreta- 
tion. The son of Mary Bethel is Jesse 
Bethel, and the reader begins the story 
with the impression that he is a little boy 
afflicted with worms and bad dreams, but 
presently, seeing how in earnest the 
author is, and how seriously she takes 
him, we are a trifle ashamed and struggle 
for reverence, but do not catch on to who 
“Jesse” really is till he runs away from 
his father and mother in a large city and 
is found teaching a group of doctors in 
a hospital. Whenever he opens his 
mouth to speak he plagiarizes the manner 
of the young son of Mary and Joseph of 
Nazareth, and the wisdom of the Veda, 
or of the mental scientists, or the Chris- 
tian scientists, or he splits the words of 
Jesus himself so they mean the same 
thing. He is beautiful, like a man and 
like a woman. The author has accom- 
plished a miracle in fiction that could not 
be accomplished in real life when she 
imbeds such a youth in the village of 
Nashburg, Vermont, with the usual vil- 
lage types, without making him stand 





*Tue Son or Mary Berner. 
New York: Duffield & Co. $1.50. 
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By Elsa Barker. 








out like a human exclamation point. He 
eases his way thru youth and young man- 
hood so simply and unaffectedly that 
none of the characters in the book see 
what the reader sees, that he is “without 
sin.” 

Almost every incident in the life of 
Christ is interpreted in the Vermont at- 
mosphere by some incident characteristic 
of modern conditions. And it is owing 
to how the reader has been reared as to 
how he will feel about these liberties with 
the holy Scriptures. It may be all right, 
but some will find it decidedly shocking 
when young Jesse rides a wild colt and 
tames a mad dog in imitation of the 
swine incident in the life of Christ. 

But Jesse goes a trifle further than the 
Son of God. He undertakes to explain 
what God is, what spirit is, and what he 
himself is. God is every man’s selfless 
Self. There is one Spirit and every man 
is the body of it. So that this one Spirit 
has as many bodies as there are beings in 
existence or ever have been in existence. 
God is Power, and Jesse is the expression 
of that power. The ethical teaching of 
Jesse is elevated and proper if he did not 
have a female author who is constantly 
using him to speak for the dissolution of 
metaphysics which some modern near- 
thinkers believe is metaphysics. 

All the characters who figure in the 
New Testament figure in the story. John 
the Hermit makes a very good travesty 
on John the Baptist. Jesse himself is the 
son of a carpenter and follows his fath- 
er’s trade till he reaches his thirty-odd 
years. He picks up his disciples here 
and there and the reader has no difficulty 
in recognizing the characters of Peter 
and John and Andrew and the others. 
But by way of gathering the woman’s 
movement and bringing the ministry of 
the new messiah right up to date, the 
author adds a couple of female disciples 
to the scripturally certified list. One of 
these is Mary Magnus, a rich young 
woman, who corresponds both to Mary 
Magdalen and to the Mary at the well 
who had had seven husbands. She is 


never married, having loved Jesse and 
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being gently called down by him, after- 
ward keeps her freedom but “gives her- 
self to a man,” as she tells Jesse in a 
letter. This is the one glaringly false 
note in the book, from the moral point of 
view. The author insists that this Mary 


kept her pure heart, and makes Jesse say- 


as much. 

And it appears that the gospels in this 
Vermont New Testament are also a con- 
cession to the woman movement. Jesse’s 
Mary-disciple is the only one who keeps 
a diary, and.so we have Jesse’s gospel 
according to Mary. 

All told, the book is harmless. If the 
reader is perfectly sane and normal he 
will not understand the worst parts of it, 
which are merely bad on the mind, and 
if his faculties have already been dis- 
solved by the New Thoughters, his case 
is hopeless anyhow and he might as well 
buy it and enjoy it. 

Js 
The Eternal Values 


In The Eternal Values* Professor 
Munsterberg has given serious and 
scholarly formulation to the philosoph- 
ical strivings of a lifetime. The work 
is a new and closely wrought expression 
of ethical idealism, seeking, thru an 
analysis of the meaning of value, to 
show that values constitute a system, 
objective, necessary, absolute. The 
author finds that the majority of 
thoughtful persons today regard all 
values as relative, as ultimately mere 
instruments. for the service of various 
and conflicting individual gratifications. 
Thus, beauty is fundamentally but 
agreeable sensations; truth merely that 
which helps us fulfill our purposes; 
morality nothing but useful prescrip- 
tions for social comfort. Yet our deep- 
est instincts protest against such rela- 
tivism. In our most earnest strivings 
we, too, feel with the artist, statesman, 
investigator, fhat in promoting truth, 
beauty and human progress we are serv- 
ing some absolutely valid, over-personal 
cause. It is this view which Miinster- 
berg constructively supports, offering, 
instead of the destructive criticism 
which has already done its work, a new 
and positive system of.absolute values. 





*Tue Erernat Vatues. By Hugo Miinsterberg. 


$2.50. 


Boston: The Houghton, Mifflin Company. 
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These values, which cannot be denied 
without self-contradiction, are not to be 
found in some aloof, transcendent realm, 
but only in experience itself. Since 
values are will-satisfactions, natural sci- 
ence cannot reveal them, for the scien- 
whether dealing with mind or 
nature, abstractly conceives his world as 
a mechanically connected system of ob- 
jects, independent of will. As little can 
we find pure values in the purposes of 
individuals, for personal desires as 
such are strictly relative, and no sum of 
relatives can yield the necessary or abso- 
lute. Nor can they be found in any uni- 
versal desire for pleasure, since pleasure 
is not in itself the goal of will, but 
rather the accompaniment of successful 
activity directed toward objects. In the 
quest for absolute values the observa- 
tional method fails, and those judging 
from that viewpoint will find the present 
work confusing and disappointing. Yet 
there is the subsequent and necessary 
work of critical reflection, which, deal- 
ing with experience as a whole, seeks 
for those principles necessarily involved 
in the very constitution of experience. 
By such a transcendental analysis Kant 
showed that only as the mind itself, thru 
its own spontaneous activity, guided by 
its own laws, infuses unity, system and 
necessary connection into the original 
chaos, do we get any independent and 
rational world. This world-building 
work of synthesis and organization, the 
source of the world’s structure and sig- 
nificance, Miinsterberg assigns to a 
fundamental act of will, for the will is 
in essence the achievement of identities 
between anticipated and realized experi- 
ences. The satisfaction of such a will act 
holding for all who have any world at 
all is the fundamental pure value. From 
this the author develops an imposing 
system of values. Finally, thru religion 
as feeling and philosophy as thought, all 
oppositions between these values are re- 
solved and their source disclosed in 
the one, all-embracing, over-individual 
assertion of the Absolute Will. This 
world totality, for religion God, for 
philosophy the Absolute, is not any 
ready-made substance. It is not a thing, 
but a deed, postulated in our deepest 
convictions as the meaning and the goal 
of life, “the over-experienceable in 
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which all experience comes to comple- 
tion.” 

It is the all too common caricature of 
idealism as mere immaterialism or illu- 
sionism that has so long withheld it 
from fullest acceptance. But in no 
sense is the world as conceived in the 
present work mere idea or mere per- 
sonal creation. It is, on the contrary, a 
world objective in the sense of being 
independent, universal, necessary and 
infinite. Yet it is not an unintelligible 
world, out of essential relation to mind. 
Rather it is the embodiment and ex- 
pression of the Absolute Will; its 
antagonisms, multiplicity and apparently 
final opposition to consciousness exist 
only in so far as spiritually significant. 
On this view the moral and esthetic 
values can be given their rightful place 
of co-equal reality with existence itself. 

The essay form of “Psychology and 
Life” inevitably involved philosophical 
defects. Because of the questions that it 
left and the promises it held forth, the 
present more serious work is especially 
welcome. In the earlier work the under- 
lying philosophy of will was of neces- 
sity announced rather dogmatically. 
Here it receives a thoro, critical ground- 
ing. Formerly, in his anxiety to show 
the special and provisional character of 
science, the author seemed at times to 
be indicting rationality itself, setting 
against the scientific constructions an 
apparently vague and characterless im- 
mediacy. Yet reason in its broadest 
meaning is exalted in The Eternal Val- 
ues, and the immediacy here championed 
is not blind feeling, valuable because un- 
contaminated by thought, but a concrete 
experience which is implicitly rational. 

The work will bé variously received. 
The realist will find it subjective, while 
other critics will find in the references 
to “the given” and “the material of 
thought” the still unexorcised wraith of 
the Kantian “thing-in-itself.” The in- 
tellectualist will complain that the volun- 
tarism terminates in mysticism. Others 
will insist that, altho the systematic form 
for philosophy is abundantly justified, 
yet system is perhaps here worked over- 
time, for the too-facile symmetry of 
some of the more detailed results is not 
always just to facts. 

Those sympathetic with the idealistic 
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standpoint will find the work in the 
main convincing and inspiring. It will 
be welcomed by the increasing number 
of those who, weary of a mere triumph- 
ant accumulation of fact, are asking for 
the meaning of it all; who, distrustful 
of an over-facile pragmatism, look for 
an interpretation of life thru abiding 
principles. It is a specific merit that 
reality as herein set forth has that con- 
creteness and immediacy for which 
pragmatism has rightly called, yet it has 
also that rationality and system in de- 
fault of which pragmatism is fatally de- 
fective. The demand for an Absolute 
in the making is herein met. The sys- 
tem is teleological in the best sense. The 
work is marvelously . suggestive and 
catholic enough to find honorable places 
for even such philosophical outcasts as 
industry and miracles. With bold con- 
sistency it extends its range to all 
aspects of life, thereby well reminding 
philosophers, in a day of over-cautious 
specialization, that their real task is the 
interpretation of life as a whole. 

Altho the work was produced from 
the start in six weeks, an amazing 
achievement, it is on the whole clearly 
written. It is undeniably hard reading. 
Save for a few eloquent paragraphs it 
lacks charm; there are blind passages 
and even whole sections whose meaning 
is curiously elusive. But the work was 
not designed for entertainment. With 
a wholesome and uncompromising intel- 
lectual severity it seeks for only that 
success which is justified by the depth 
and cogency of its thought. Yet to the 
industrious and sympathetic reader the 
work is quite accessible. Of all the 
services which Professor Miinsterberg 
has rendered the thinking public in this 
country, this volume is the most worthy 
and enduring. 

ArTHUR UPHAM Pope. 
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An Earth Poem—and Other Poems. By 
Gerda Dalliba. With an Introduction by 
Edward Markham. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.00. 

If vagueness of thought, obscureness 
of language, veiled meanings which are 
but the echoes of meanings, constitute a 
poet, then Gerda Dalliba is a poet. The 
Browning Clubs have now something to 
do—a nut to crack. With the poet alive 
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to help them, they may come upon a 
kernel worth their trouble. They will 
have to grapple with a new set of rules 
for punctuating nonsense into sense; to 
find a new lexicon to explain the uses of 
words added to the English tongue with 
more facility than felicity, and a new 
critical apparatus to disentangle dis- 
turbed imagery. Then, perhaps, some 
advanced Browning Club may find a 
clew to the “intent of this necessarily 
abstract and lyric poem,” which, the au- 
thor says, is “to express in words man’s 
needs, capabilities, and progress,” to in- 
dicate poetically “the slow progression 
of the mass by the care of civilization 
and cultivation to a penetrating view of 
essential needs.” It may safely be said 
that this is a big job. In order to ac- 
complish it more is called for than youth, 
a “wild” imagination, and some casual 
felicities of imagery. The author evi- 
dently has youth; she certainly has the 
courage of invention; what is also im- 
portant, she has a good ear for rhythm. 
One may with joy accept as a good ex- 
ample of her casual felicities the lines 
quoted by Mr. Edward Markham: 


“The oriole swings above a grave 
And chirps as willingly above a cross, 
As if young lovers plighted.” 
Take this also as witnessing to her fine 
emancipation from a troublesome lexi- 
con. It is taken at random from a poem 
called “Sympathy”: 
“Blue green leaves soft in their mangonist 
touch 
Deterring the harstiness of gnarlings o’er 
much— 
Magnanimous reachers of feels pitying 
As marveling winds with their mouth full of 
sing— 
8 Sympathy—sympathy.” 
Between these two expressions—a clear- 
ly conceived figure freshly stating a 
homely old thought, and her wild search 
after novelty—an attempt to express the 
inexpressible, to define the chaotic by 
the use of a jumble of words, a chaos of 
imagery, the Browning Club or the 
Whitman coterie may find the definition 
of a genius. 
& 


The. Great English Letter-Writers. With 
Introductory Essays and Notes by William 
J. Dawson and Coningsby W. Dawson. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 2 vols., 12mo. 
Each $1. 


There is useful method in the arrange- 





ment of The Great English Letter-Writ- 
ers, selected and provided with introduc- 
tory essays and notes by William J. and 
Coningsby W. Dawson. The classification 
is by subject, in order “to show how vari- 
ous men and women, scattered thru dif- 
ferent ages, have borne themselves under 
the same crisis of emotion and action.” 
Thus, Goldsmith, Crabbe, Coleridge, 
Charles Lamb, Charlotte Bronté and 
Mrs. Carlyle are brought together to 
complain: of the tribulations of genius, 
the said tribulations varying from 
Crabbe’s starvation and Goldsmith’s 
debts to Mrs. Carlyle’s despair over 
crowing roosters and barking dogs in 
the house next door in Cheyne Walk. 
Love is discussed by, among others, 
Richard Steele, Lady Mary Montagu, 
Pope, Sterne, Byron, Keats, Shelley and 
George Eliot, in her letter to Mrs. Bray, 
explaining, rather than “defending,” as 
the editors put it, her union with Lewes. 
Under the heading “Crises,” we find 
Lamb’s letter to Coleridge announcing 
the terrible tragedy of his sister’s life 
and his own, and Coleridge’s answer. 
Three related sections, appropriately 
printed together. deal with “Criticising 
the Critics,” which Keats and Shelley 
contribute almost entirely; “The Artist 
and His Art,” ranging from Edmund 
Spenser to Robert Louis Stevenson ; and 
“Literary Verdicts,” which includes one 
of De Quincey’s ever-helpful letters to a 
young man, Charlotte Bronté’s verdicts 
on Thackeray and Jane Austen. and 
Thackeray’s on “David Copperfield.” 
The letters are well selected and present- 
ed to greatest advantage. 
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The Pauline Epistles. A Critical Study. By 
Robert Scott. New York: Imported by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2. 

There is no doubt that the time has 
come for a thoro restudy of the New 
Testament, making full and free use of 
the critical-historical method, which in 
the case of the Old Testament has al- 
ready given us a new and more vital 
book. There are indeed many who “still 
live in a paradise of satisfaction with 
tradition, and are unconscious that real 
problems exist” in connection with New 
Testament study, but the wide-awake 
student of Christianity cannot but feel 
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the inadequacy of present theories to ac- 
count for the rise and relationship of the 
books which constitute this section of 
Scripture. To such a student this work 
by Dr. Scott will be readily welcome, 
even if he is not fully convinced that all 
the conclusions are valid. The author 
has attacked the problems connected with 
the Pauline Literature in the spirit of 
freedom and with the method of the 
scholar. He has tried to indicate the 
teaching of the Epistles and at the same 
time to set forth a theory of authorship 
based on characteristics of thought and 
style. The fulness with which the latter 
is stated and buttressed by the facts of 
language and teaching has necessitated 
the most careful and painstaking study 
of vocabulary, modes of expression, sim- 
ilarities and dissimilarities of thought and 
linguistic usage, not only of the various 
Epistles, but also of their smallest divi- 
sions. Dr. Scott’s conclusions are always 
interesting, and many times startling, al- 
tho his proofs are in many cases not con- 
vincing. He holds that Paul’s own writ- 
ings are confined to the Corinthian, 
Philippian and Galatian letters, and 
Romans I-11, and even these show lin- 
guistic traces of being touched up by 
Luke. Silas appears as the author of 
Ephesians, Hebrews, and parts of sev- 
eral other letters, and is declared to be 
the final editor of the Gospel of Mat- 
thew: while Timothy is regarded as the 
writer of the Colossians, parts of the 
Thessalonian letters, and the final re- 
lactor of the Gospel of Mark. Perhaps 
the most curious conclusion is that of the 
Lucan authorship of the Pastorals. On 
the whole Dr. Scott brings his linguistic 
studies to bear on the problem with great 
skill and doubtless attributes too much 
weight to them in drawing his inferences. 
The argument against the Pauline au- 
thorship of I Thessalonians has never 
heen presented so cogently, but his claim 
in regard to the authorship of Matthew 
has a very small basis. The new diffi- 
culties appear greater than the old when 
one finds Hebrews and the apocalpytic 
sections of Thessalonians attributed to 
the same hand. Many facts are asso- 
ciated and pressed into service when 
other interpretations of them are not only 
probable but almost certain. It surely 


seems to be a far-fetched similarity that 
is found between passages in Peter and 
Ephesians, where in one case Christ 
preaches to the spirits in prison and in 
the other thru Apostles to men. One 
may well ask on what grounds other than 
the necessities of his theories the author 
declares that the preachers of Christian- 
ity did not encounter the syncretistic phil- 
osophies of Asia Minor until the last 
quarter of the first century. And how 
can we attribute to Paul the authorship 
of Corinthians and Romans, and still 
hold that there is no trace in him of a 
Logos doctrine? Such bold treatment 
and striking conjectures as are every- 
where characteristic of the book will 
naturally arouse vigorous opposition, but 
out of the fires of criticism there will no 
doubt come forth some pure gold. The 
work continues the series on “The Liter- 
ature of the New Testament” so ably be- 
gun by Prof. E. F. Scott’s Fourth Gospel. 


& 


Principles of Business Law. By John Al- 
drich Chamberlain. Cincinnati: The W. 
H. Anderson Co. Pp. xvi-436. $2.50. 
The purpose of this book is to furnish 
business and credit men with the prin- 
ciples of law underlying ordinary busi- 
ness transactions. It is, therefore, not 
adapted to the use of law students, be- 
ing too crude and too elementary. Stu- 
dents of business colleges would likewise 
find it of no great value as a textbook, 
because of the field and the wide range of 
topics covered. The prime usefulness of 
the volume is as a book of reference. 
Its value in this respect, however, is 
somewhat impaired because of the 
meager information given on. very 
important topics. The whole subject of 
corporations, for example, is covered in 
a single chapter of thirty pages, and a 
business man, wishing to know his rights 
as a stockholder or his responsibilities as 
a director, would find very little in the 
way of information that will help him by 
consulting the work. “A little knowl- 
edge is a dangerous thing,” in legal as 
well as in other matters, and “business 
and credit men,” for whom tl.e author 
prepared his volume, cannot afford to 
act on information gathered from short 
topical paragraphs in an_ elementary 
reference book, 
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Remaking the Mississippi. By John Lath- 
rop Mathews. Illustrated. Boston: 
Houghton-Mifflin Co. $1.75. 

Mr. Mathews relates in simple lan- 
guage and attractive style the achieve- 
ments of many years’ efforts in shaping 
the channels and controlling the waters 
of the great river. More than sixty mil- 
lions has been spent on this work since 
the Civil War, and there are now some 
1,400 miles of artificial banks along the 
lower reaches. Much of the work has 
been ineffective, since the science of 
flood-control had to be painfully learned 
by experience, but the later work has 
been such as to warrant the claim that 
the river is now held firmly within 
bounds.’ The chapters on the hydrology 
of the system—the varied rainfall, the 
frequency and incidence of floods and 
the like—are accurately and attractively 
told. It is an instructive book. 


st 


Tolstoy the Man and His Message. By Ed- 
ward A. Steiner. New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Company. Pp. xxii, 353. $1.50. 

Dr. Steiner’s little study of Tolstoy is 

a first-hand document. It gives the im- 

pressions of a man who has had the 

opportunity of seeing and knowing the 
great Russian author and reformer, and 

who has used his opportunity with a 

genuine desire to penetrate as nearly as 

possible to the heart of his subject. 

With all his admiration and love of 

Tolstoy, Dr. Steiner does not class him- 

self among the real Tolstoyans—the 

class of man who, coming to Tolstoy for 
advice and help, enrolled themselves 
under his banner and in all earnestness 
endeavored to live up to his teachings. 

He belongs rather to the second class— 

“the many who came, saw and heard, 

and returned to their homes with a new 

influence in their lives, but unable to 
sever themselves from the wealth and 
culture they possessed or the society in 
which they moved.” Among these far- 
off disciples, however, Dr. Steiner is do- 
ing good work for his master in endeav- 
oring to make Tolstoy understood by 
the English-speaking world, and in try- 
ing to clear away the misconceptions and 
the false ideas which are partly due to 
the vast racial differences which exist 
between the Slav and the Anglo-Saxon. 


Short as is the monograph, Dr. Steiner 
has succeeded in giving his readers a 
fairly adequate sketch of Tolstoy’s life 
and family, a vivid picture of his home 
and surroundings, and a brief résumé of 
his principal writings, along with a run- 
ning commentary elucidating his teach- 
ings. 
Js 

The French Revolution: A Short History. 

R. M. Johnston, M. A: New York: 

Henry Holt & Co. Pp. vii-283. $1.25. 

So tremendous and so widespread 
have been the effects of the first French 
Revolution that it seems hardly possible 
that any adequate account of the events 
of the ten years which followed the sum- 
moning of the States General in 1780, 
could be given within the compass of 
300 brief pages. Yet, just because it is 
concise and free from detail, Professor 
Johnston’s little monograph is of special 
value. The student who has had his 
imagination fired by Carlyle’s prose epic, 
and who has waded thru the pages of 
Michelet, Lamartine and Thiers, is en- 
abled to correct his perspective and to. 
grasp again the events of the tumultu- 
ous decade of 1789 to 1799 as a con- 
nected whole; and for the reader who 
has not yet plunged into the detailed 
histories of that momentous epoch, Pro- 
fessor Johnston’s volume offers a con- 
venient framework into which the whole 
story may afterward be fitted. Nor 
must it be imagined that Professor John- 
ston gives merely colorless annals of the 
events which so rapidly succeeded each 
other, while France was shedding so 
much blood in the making of history. 
Professor Johnston’s chief object in 
writing his book has been to catch the 
perspective, a task which has only be- 
come possible of recent years now that 
sufficient time has elapsed to allow 
France to recover from the blows of 
revolution and reaction, and at last to 
attain to something like a democratic 
equilibrium. As it stands, Professor 
Johnston’s volume forms a fitting pre- 
lude to his “Napoleon,” which was pub- 
lished in 1904, and the two together em- 
body the history of France in the mo- 
mentous years which intervened between 
the reigns of Louis XV and Louis 
XVIII. 
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Literary Notes 


....The full report of the Fifteenth Annual 
Lake Mohonk Conference on International 
Arbitration, held last May, can be obtained 
free on application to Mr. H. C. Phillips, Mo- 
honk Lake, Ulster County, New York. 


....Gustavus H. Myers, author of the “His- 
tory of Tammany Hall,” has been engaged for 
years in a study of the origins of great Amer- 
ican fortunes from the documentary sources, 
and the results of his investigation will be 
—— by C. H. Kerr & Co., Chicago, this 
all. 


....“Atalanta in Calydon” and “Erectheus” 
because they are “among the most characteris- 
tic products of his dramatic genius,” and 
“Mary Stuart” because it was the poet’s own 
favorite among his dramas, make up a con- 
sistent selection of Swinburne’s Dramas, which 
Prof. Arthur Beatty, of the University of 
Wisconsin, has provided with a good introduc- 
tion, a short bibliography and the necessary 
notes (Crowell, $1.50 net). It is a well-edited 
and a well-printed volume, serviceable alike 
for the student and the “general reader.” 


....The  Religionsgeschichtliche Volks- 
biicher, edited by Michael Schiele and pub- 
lished by Mohr, of Tiibingen, the special pur- 
pose of this series of brochures and booklets 
being to popularize the results of progressive 
theological research, and the totals of whose 
editions within the last four years have 
reached the enormous figures of four hundred 
thousand copies and more, has recently been 
increased by two numbers, Pastor E. Peterson, 
writer on Die wunderbare Geburt des Heil- 
anders, while, even more important, Prof. 
Johannes Weiss has a heft on Die Anfange 
des Dogmas. Both brochures bring positive 
results, but not in the traditional sense of this 
term. 


....For the first time in the history of the 
German universities the total enrollment of 
full or matriculated students has passed the 
fifty thousand line, the total during the present 
semester being 51,700, as compared with 48,730 
last semester and 47,799 one year ago. This 
immense total is distributed as follows: Ber- 
lin, 7,194; Munich, 6,547; Leipzig, 4,581; Bonn, 
3,801; Freiburg, 2,760; Breslau, 2,347; Halle, 
2,310; Goettingen, 2,239; Heidelberg, 2,171; 
Marburg, 2,134; Strassburg, 1,935; Tubingen, 
1,921; Miinster, 1,760; Jena, 1,606; Kiel, 1,593; 
Wiirzburg, 1,369; Koenigsberg, 1,293; Giessen, 
1,271; Erlangen, 1,158; Griefswald, 967; Ros- 
tock, 743. The Universitatskalender, from 
which these data are taken, adds that with the 
non-matriculated students, the sum total of 
academic citizens is over sixty thousand, 


....The vice-chancellor of Oxford, and 
president of Magdalen College, Mr. T. Her- 
bert Warren, D. C. L., has collected a number 
of his related contributions to the Quarterly 
Review, the Monthly Review, and the Edin- 
burgh Review, and published them in book 
form under the title of Essays of Poets and 
Poetry, Ancient and Modern (Dutton, $3). 
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Most of them are therefore book reviews in 
the old liberal English sense, the book or edi- 
tion nominally under discussion serving in 
reality as little more than a peg on which to 
hang a general essay on the author and his 
work in all its bearings. This peg, this point 
of departure is in the present instance mostly 
a comparative one, leading to parallels drawn 
between Sophokles and Goethe, Virgil and 
Tennyson, Gray and Dante, Tennyson and 
Dante. In addition there are studies of Mat- 
thew Arnold, Dante and the Art of Poetry, 
the Art of Translation and of “In Memoriam” 
after fifty years and, a comparative again, an 
address on “Ancient and Modern Classics as 
Instruments df Education,” which in the in- 
creasing current of modern educational de- 
partures seems to have gained a convincing 
significance with the passing of the years 
since its delivery in 1905. Suggestive studies, 
these, of a ripe scholarship, which hardly ap- 
pear to need the final revision which their 
author deplores that lack of time has made 
impossible. 


Me 


Pebbles 


Ir prohibition does not prohibit, what in the 
world are the brewers and liquor dealers howl- 
ing about ?—American Issue. 


Poor Magda, so the critics say, 
No more as queen we'll hail. 
’*Tis said she strained her voice one day 
While singing thru a veil. 
. —Cornell Widow. 


A HAT. 
“Come into the garden, Maud,” 
Said facetious-minded Fred. 
“What’s the use,’ said Maudie, 
“I have it on my head.”—Life. 


The cobbler was an honest man, 
He always did his duty; 
The plunks he got from mending shoes 
He wisely called his booty. 
—Columbia Jester. 


AN astronomer living at Greenwich, 
Endowed with luxuriant Speenwich, 
In the interest of science, 
Set pride at defiance, 
And shaved, tho it did make his Cheenwich. 
—Princeton Tiger. 


WE say this is as wise as anything ever said 
by Carlyle, or Emerson, or Tolstoy, or Marcus 
Aurelius, and it was written by a modest coun- 
try editor in Kansas: “Whenever the dogs get 
too thick in a town, a mad dog story is started 
on them.”—Atchison Globe. 


AN auto took poor Billy’s head right off last 
Saturday. 

Though Bill is hard to ruffle, he was quite cut 
up they say. 

And tho his words are as a rule most splen- 
didly selected, 

The. speech -he made at that sad time was 
rather disconnected.—Harvard Lampoon, 
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Congressman Parsons’s Charges 


Ir begins to be seen thruout the coun- 
try that the charges deliberately pub- 
lished by Congressman Herbert Parsons, 
of New York, relating to the defeat of 
certain bills in the Legislature at Albany 
and the contest over the Speakership and 
the rules of the House at Washington, 
point to a political offense of a very seri- 
ous character and must be the subject of 
official investigation. Mr. Parsons has 
been a member of the House for several 
terms, and for some years has held the 
office of president of the Republican 
Committee of New York County. In 
that office he has sought to prevent 
fraudulent registration and voting. He 
is one of the leaders of his party and as 
such was trusted and consulted by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. In his original state- 
ment he said: 

“In the last session of the Legislature we 
sought legislation to perfect the signature and 
other registration laws. It was defeated thru 
a combination of Tammany men with some 
up-State Republicans. We discovered’ that it 
was part of the deal entered into to get sup- 
port from Tammany for Speaker Cannon and 
his rules in the House of Representatives. No 
information of the deal ‘was given to New 
York City Republicans either in Albany or in 
Washington.” 





He has since declared that this is “ab- 
solutely true.” He promises to publish 
hereafter the names of those involved 
and the details of the transaction. 

The charge is, in substance, that a 
bargain was made between Republicans 
exercising powerful influence in the Al- 
bany Legislature and in the House at 
Washington, on the one hand, and the 
Tammany Democrats, in both places, on 
the other; that, in payment for Tam- 
many support to be given to Speaker 
Cannon and the old rules of the House, 
Republicans at Albany undertook to pre- 
vent the enactment there of bills de- 
signed to prevent fraudulent registration 
and voting; and that the foul work was 
done. That is to say, it is alleged that 
influential Republican legislators bought 
support for the Cannon organization and 
the old rules of the House by facilitating 
fraud in registration and at the polls in 
New York City, the assumption being 
that such fraud would be used against 
the candidates of their own party. 

Mr. Parsons has become familiar with 
the methods and devices of those en- 
gaged in promoting fraudulent registra- 
tion. To prevent such registration he 
and his associates have suggested legis- 
lation. Last winter there were pending 
at Albany several bills designed to per- 
fect the new law concerning the signa- 
tures of registering voters. They en- 
countered opposition which could not 
easily be explained. In the closing hours 
of the session, at the end of April last, 
they were defeated. In the Senate, twelve 
Republicans voted against them, with the 
Democratic minority. 

Less than three weeks later the at- 
tempt to revise the House rules was 
made in Washington. It was known that 
about thirty Republicans were ready to 
vote with the Democrats for a revision 
that would deprive the Speaker of the 
great power which the old rules had 
given him. These insurgents, with all 
the Democrats, would be a majority. 
There was much gossip at the time about 
bargains said to have been made with 
Democrats for their support of the old 
rules and the dominant organization. 
But legislation at Albany was not men- 
tioned in the current reports. Tariff du- 
ties were said to be the basis of the 
agreements. It is remembered, however, 
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that a former member of the House 
from New York was regarded as an act- 
ive agent in the political negotiations. 
In the contest at Washington several 
votes were taken, and at first the House 
declined, by a small majority, to adopt 
the old rules. Then the revision project 
of a majority of the Democrats was re- 
jected. Immediately afterward, however, 
Mr. Fitzgerald, of Brooklyn (a Demo- 
crat), moved the adoption of the old 
rules with certain amendments which 
amounted to little or nothing. This mo- 
tion was carried, 211 to 172. The Re- 
publican insurgents stood with a large 
majority of Democrats in the negative, 
but Mr. Fitzgerald took with him twenty- 
two Democrats, six of whom were Tam- 
many men from New York. There were 
five from Georgia and two from Louisi- 


ana, and it was believed that the action. 


of the Southern men was due to their 
views about the tariff. When the com- 
mittees were made up, the Democrats 
who had followed Mr. Fitzgerald were 
not forgotten. One of the Louisiana men 
and one from New York were placed on 
the Ways and Means Committee. Mr. 
Fitzgerald himself was promptly appoint- 
ed to the powerful Committee on Rules, 
When the tariff bill was reported, it con- 
tained provisions highly satisfactory to 
the gentleman who had been regarded as 
the negotiating agent. Cynical persons 
in Washington remarked, however, that 
they could not find an explanation of the 
action of a majority of the Tammany 
Congressmen who voted with Mr. Fitz- 
gerald. 

Congressman Parsons now offers an 
explanation, asserting that the Tammany 
men (Mr. Sulzer was not in the group) 
were paying for the defeat at Albany of 
the bills designed to prevent fraudulent 
registration in New York City. We 
should add that denials have been made 
by Mr. Cannon, by two or three of the 
Congressmen affected, and by the recog- 
nized leaders of the two parties in the 
Albany Senate. One of these leaders is 
Senator Raines and the other is Senator 
Grady. 

Mr. Parsons has virtually promised, as 
we have said, to give names and details. 
He should publish them without delay. 
We assume that he has information 
which he believes to be trustworthy and 
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convincing. After what he has already 
said, the public is entitled to it. He 
should lay it before the people at once. 

Obviously, there must be an investiga- 
tion in the approaching session of Con- 
gress. Mr. Fitzgerald will doubtless de- 
mand one; the Tammany men who stood 
with him and against a large majority of 
their party. may insist upon an inquiry ; 
their associates from Georgia and else- 
where will be moved by public opinion in 
their States, as well as by their own de- 
sire for vindication, to ask for a thoro 
examination of the charges. Probably 
the Speaker will seek an opportunity to 
testify before a select committee, the 
members of which really ought not to be 
appointed by himself. 


a 
President Lowell’s Inaugural 


OnE studies President Lowell’s inau- 
gural address not so much to read the 
lines as to read what is under the lines. 
One is not to expect much that is novel 
in the general statements formulated— 
and they are not novel—as in the drift 
and emphasis of them, and the incidental 
flashes of light on the policy which, un- 
der his direction, is to affect the genera- 
tion of youth which he will lead. 

President Lowell could do little else 
than to enunciate what is rather com- 
monplace at this time, for a succession of 
college presidents have been hammering 
at the same topic. He discussed the 
problems of the college, not the univer- 
sity ; the proper education of young men 
in the period between the high school 
and the professional school, regarding 
this as the most debatable field of doubt. 
He has his criticism of the secondary 
schools, laments their inferiority to those 
of Great Britain and Germany, but has 
not a word of criticism of the post-grad- 
uate instruction of our universities. The 
students in the law school, he tells us, are 
earnest and find their principal subjects 
of discussion in their studies; not so with 
the college boys. 

The chief thesis of the address is the 
well-worn doctrine that the student must 
seek to become instructed in the main 
principles of all the chief branches of 
knowledge, and at the same time become 
the master of one. We do not see that 
he puts these two purposes into separate 
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years of study. The great question of 
difference is as to whether both these 
purposes can be properly sought and 
achieved in the college course, or whether 
the college is for the general education, 
and the postgraduate university for the 
special education. That involves the 
question as to how far the general 


education should extend, thru how 
many years of study. It is urged by 
some university presidents that the 


college cotirse should cover but two 
years, and that with the third year 
the special professional study should be- 
gin within the college and that its one or 
two years should count in the university, 
or vocational, course. Others—and here 
Harvard has been the leader—would 
have the elective studies looking to the 
preferences and anticipations of the boy 
begin even with the freshman year, and 
the common division of college classes 
into classical and scientific courses seems 
to accept this principle. 

But this makes a hybrid thing of the 
college. It makes it neither educational 
nor vocational, but both. President Low- 
ell tends to the broader scope of college 
education, but does not make it clear 
how far he would carry it, whether thru 
the two first years of college life, or thru 
the entire four years. At any rate, he 
evidently thinks that Harvard has allowed 
too much freedom of electives, and would 
put more emphasis on the foundations of 
general culture. He would have the 
classicist at least grounded in science, 
and the scientist made familiar with the 
principles of the humanities. 

But the question returns, Do the two 
years, freshman and sophomore, afford 
enough time for a general culture? It 
was not thought so in the elder days of 
the college, nor is it so generally thought 
now. The objection raised to the four 
years is, that it puts off too long the 
period of entrance into professional life. 
But, on the other hand, if four years 
have not hitherto been too long a time to 
acquire a general basis of universal 
knowledge, certainly they are not too 
much now when new sciences and 
new sociological departments have al- 
most overshadowed the old. There is 
vastly more to be learned than fifty years 
ago in order to be a really well equipped 
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man. The period allowed for such gen- 
erous acquirement cannot well be short- 
ened. President Lowell notes the fact 
that the German boy is more advanced 
than the American; but he does not call 
attention to the chief reason, our present 
foolish notion that children must not be- 
gin their studies until they reach an age 
when they ought to be well along with 
them. And this unwillingness to force 
the children itself comes in good part 
from the painful difficulty of learning to 
read such an atrociously spelled language 
as ours. Decently bright children might 
be able to finish their secondary course 
at the age or fifteen, or even fourteen, 
but for this unwillingness to press them 
forward, or to make English as easy to 
learn as is German or Italian. 

We make no present objection to the 
double course in our colleges, classical 
and scientific, with separate branches of 
study leading to the same degree; but we 
fail to understand how in less than four 
years a broad and generous culture can 
be attained. We would allow a certain 
degree of liberty of choice of studies in 
the two upper years, but under a group 
system which would not permit the choice 
of indolence to fritter away the years of 
college life. 

Only one somewhat novel suggestion 
does President Lowell definitely make, 
that freshmen be in a degree segregated, 
brought nearer together in intimacy of 
residence under closer supervision, so 
that they might become better acquainted 
with each other and with their instructors. 
Others have suggested that the two 
lower classes should be put under more 
strict government ; but we doubt whether 
this will prove feasible in the end, except 
as the college course be reduced to two 
years—which will kill it, and send the 
boys back for these two years to the high 
school—with the two upper years given 
to the professional school. The evil of 
this we have already indicated, that it 
will give a dwarfed general culture. 
What will the sophomore sent to the pro- 
fessional school know of philosophy and 
history and the social studies that de- 
pend on human welfare and ethics? 

So we come back to Milton’s Tractate 
on Education. Time is not wasted that 
is given to the foundations, Let them 
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be broad; then let the university teach 
some one thing thoroly, but let the col- 
lege have its wider purpose, and send 
forth students that have learnt how to 
think widely and gain an interest in any- 
thing that concerns humanity. 

But a more serious question is involved 
in the importance of leading our college 
youth to take a consuming interest in 
their studies. Perhaps we have made a 
great mistake in discarding the influence 
of competition and assigning special 
honors to superior college attainment. 
Competitive ambition is no worse in 
scholarship than it is in athletics. 


& 
Modern Witchcraft 


Ir is unfortunate that the board of 
directors of the Mother Church of 
Christian Science did not make public 
the evidence on which they found Mrs. 
Augusta E. Stetson and sixteen of her 
followers in New York guilty of prac- 
tices not in accord with the principles of 
Christian Science. If this action is 
merely the removal of an ambitious rival 
or a plain condemnation for heresy, the 
public has little interest in it, but it be- 
comes of some importance if, as is re- 
ported, the New York scientists were ac- 
cused of “malicious animal magnetism.” 
This is very probable, because it has 
always been Mrs. Eddy’s custom to bring 
this accusation against those who de- 
parted from her teachings. Heresy and 
witchcraft are confused in her mind, as 
they were in the minds of the inquisitors. 
According to the testimony as it is pub- 
lished in the newspapers, groups of 
Christian Scientists were given to meet 
ing for the purpose of exerting mental 
influences against certain enemies of the 
faith or disturbers in the Church, con- 
demning them to the grave or willing 
“that the hand which writes against 
Christian Science should be palsied.” 
These malign influences are said to have 
been kept up for days by relays of prac- 
titioners, and several witnesses testified 
to being afflicted by-this means and 
driven nearly to insanity. One woman 
is reported to have fought against “men- 
tal assassination” with such vigor that 
she developed psychic faculties of suffi- 
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cient power to enable her body to pass 
thru the walls of her room. 

Of course, the charges, taken literally. 
are false. Some of those who have been 
admonished by the board of directors we 
know personally, and they are uprighi 
and benevolent people, quite incapable o: 
using malicious animal magnetism. 
Those whom we do not know personally 
are also incapable of it, for there is no 
such thing. Nevertheless, we agree with 
Mrs. Eddy that this is the most heinous 
perversion of Christian Science and the 
most to be dreaded, and we sympathize 
with her efforts to free her Church of 
persons of this disposition, if such there 
be in it. It is a logical inference that 
if absent treatment may make a person 
well, it may make him ill, and that sc 
few Christian Scientists have drawn this 
inference and taken advantage of it is 
the best evidence we have seen of the 
beneficial influence of the new religion 
on the character of its followers. They 
have exerted their powers, whatever 
these may be, for the promotion of 
health and happiness, and rarely, if ever, 
for the opposite purpose. 

But a religion cannot be expected to 
maintain its early purity and high ideals. 
As Christian Science becomes more pop- 
ular and fashionable, it will attract the 
unworthy, and there will be, if there arc 
not already, those who accept the belief 
of being able to exert a mental influence 
over others at a distance, but who have 
not acquired that universal good will 
which makes such a belief beneficent or 
harmless. Against this evil, therefore, 
the Christian Science authorities must be 
continuously on guard, and fight it by 
admonition, excommunication and any 
other means in their power. 

Against it State and Church fought 
for hundreds of years by all the 
means in their power. It must not be as- 
sumed that the warfare against witches 
was altogether irrational and unjustified. 
There was never really any such thing as 
witchcraft, but there have always been 
witches. Some of them were harmless ; 
some of them were harmful. A malig- 
nant old woman who was believed and 
believed herself to have the power to in- 
flict injury on her neighbors by her 
curses and conjurations was undeniably 
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a.nuisance to the community. There 
were two ways the community might 
have adopted to get rid of the nuisance; 
one was to punish the witches, the other 
was not to believe in them. The latter 
course was impracticable in most com- 
munities until recent times, so the former 
was generally adopted. The injunction, 
“Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live,” 
was enforced to the letter. The punish- 
ment was not unduly severe if measured 
by the standard of the times. Even as 
late as Blackstone there were in England 
160 offenses punishable by death, among 
them cutting down a tree and imperson- 
ating a pensioner. An evil witch, sup- 
posed to have supernatural power ‘over 
the lives and fortunes of other people, 
might easily be the cause of more trouble 
to the community than a tree-cutter or 
an impersonator. The faults of the 
witchcraft persecutions were not so much 
the severity of the punishment as the use 
of torture in the trials and the disregard 
of the rules of evidence, resulting in the 
condemnation of thousands of persons in- 
nocent of any intention of practising the 
black art. 

There was another fault, even more 
serious, which led to the abandonment of 
the policy of repression—that is, it did not 
work. The more witches were punished 
the more numerous, the more malignant 
they became, and the stronger grew the 
people’s faith in them. Now that we 
have ceased to persecute them they are 
still numerous and widely credited, but 
are almost altogether of the harmless 
or benignant variety. The last prosecu- 
tion under the witchcraft law in Eng- 
land took place in 1904, when Sir Alfred 
Harmsworth, editor of the Daily Mail, 
instituted proceedings against Professor 
and Madame Keiro, palmists and crystal 
gazers. The jury found them guilty of 
both fortune telling and of obtaining 
money under false pretenses, but the 
judge only took into consideration the 
latter count and suspended sentence on 
that. 

Instead of burning witches we adver- 
tise them. The Sunday papers contain 
columns of the business cards of those 
who profess the power of reading 
thoughts and foretelling futures, clairvoy- 
ants, psychics, palmists, astrologers and 
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mediums. No ancient form of supersti- 
tion but has its modern representative, 
and many new kinds have been invented. 
There must be several thousand persons 
in the United States getting a living at 
some form of magic, not counting the 
gypsies at church fairs and other ama- 
teur adepts. The people of Boston are 
said to spend over $100,000 a year in 
having their fortunes told and their char- 
acters read. Probably San Francisco is 
still more generous. 

But while white magic still flourishes, 
black magic is almost extinct. Our mod- 
ern witches and magicians are probably. 
rarely called upon to injure people. 
They still prepare love philters, but they 
have dropped the poisoning branch of 
their profession. They no longer bring 
tempests, war and pestilence upon the 
earth. If by their assistance a client once 
injures another person, it is only indi- 
rectly and unintentionally, as by getting 
ahead of him on a bargain, cutting him 
out in a love affair, or winning from him 
a wager. Finding lost articles and 
mending broken hearts are their main 
occupations. Their purpose is to pro- 
mote health instead of inflicting disease. 
Even necromancy, once dreaded, hated 
and anathematized, has become merely 
a parlor amusement. The spirits who 
have possession of Mrs. Piper are an 
inoffensive and mild-mannered group of 
gentlemen, who do nothing worse than 
tell lies. Eusapia Palladino does no 
harm with her extra legs and arms ex- 
cept to smash furniture. 

Is this reformation of supernatural- 
ism due to an improvement in the temper 
of the age? Is it the result of the partiai 
skepticism or of the complete toleration 
now prevailing? Are the spirits on their 
good behavior lest they be annihilated by 
being disbelieved? They admit that they 
are powerless even to appear except 
when there is faith in them. It is con- 
soling to think that if they get to behav- 
ing badly we are able to dismiss them 
into the darkness whence they come by 
the simple method of not seeing them. 

If Mrs. Stetson is a witch, if she has 
been exercising a malign mental influ- 
ence over her enemies, the Christian 
Scientists are quite right in taking action 
against her in the ecclesiastical .courts. 
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It was the only thing they could do con- 
sistent with their faith. The outside 
world will not, however, find it necessary 
to prosecute her in the civil courts, be- 
cause we have found a better way to 
make witches harmless—that is, to re- 
fuse credence to their supernormal pow- 


ers. 
a 


Peaceable Revolutions 


THE word revolution, and the threat 
of it, are very freely used in the present 
political crisis in Great Britain; but only 
a peaceful revolution is talked of by 
either of the two parties, whether charged 
with, or creating, this revolution. Here 
is an extraordinary thing which demands 
attention apart from the nature of the 
revolution itself, that nobody thinks of 
resisting a revolution by civil war. Hith- 
erto revolutions have been resisted or cre- 
ated by war and much bloodshed. The 
decision has been by force of arms; by 
bullets, not ballots. We have had more 
than one in this country, with many bat- 
tles. France has had a succession, al- 
ways with war. But not even the most 
hot-headed British Liberal or Tory 
thinks of fighting for or against the sub- 
mission or overthrow of the House of 
Lords: They remember the wars of 
Commonwealth and Monarchy, and they 
wish no more. 

King Edward has tried to put off the 
crisis by urging the two sides to make 
some sort of compromise, but neither will 
consent. The Conservatives declare that 
the budget, which the Commons will cer- 
tainly enact, alone would create a revo- 
lution, for it adopts the principle of put- 
ting the burden of taxation on the rich 
landholders instead of on the common 
people, on property instead of on per- 
sons. . It is hard for us to appreciate the 
gravity of such a revolution, but the 
dukes see in it a war on their vast landed 
estates, which will be followed by divi- 
sion of them. Therefore they threaten to 
reject the budget, such an act as they 
have not been allowed to take for two 
centuries, and which the Liberals declare 
would be an even greater revolution. 
Should they reject or alter the bill, the 
Liberals declare that they will mend or 
end the House of Lords, and that would 
be a revolution indeed. Why should a 


man have the right to forbid the will of 
the people because he is the son of his 
father? Does wealth give the right to 
perpetuate itself by entail and then add 
the right to rule? The whole principle 
of the existence and survival of such an 
Upper House, so considered, is a travesty 
on equal rights and modern civilization. 
At the present time the very existence of 
the House of Lords, as an “Upper,” su- 
perior, law-giving body, is at stake, and 
its overthrow would be a great revolu- 
tion, and its peaceful overthrow such a 
novelty as to be almost a miracle. It 
would indicate a revolution in world 
thought, the approaching abolition of 
war as a way of deciding radical differ- 
ences among men. 


But the House of Lords clings to its © 


feudal rights and seems ready to dare the 
future. Its rejection by a huge majority 
of the section in the Irish land bill which 
provided for the breaking upof vast land- 
ed estates. and their sale to the tenants, is 
very nearly as serious a blunder and in- 
sult as would be the rejection of the 
budget. Mr. Birrell, Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, said in a late speech that the 
Irish land bill is really as important as 
the budget, and its rejection greatly en- 
rages the Irish people. That brings 
nearer the Irish Parliament, for Mr. Bir- 
rell says that the time must soon come 
when all purely Irish affairs shall be rele- 
gated to Ireland, which means another 
revolution as far as Ireland is concerned, 
and probably for all Great Britain; for a 
local Parliament for Ireland would prop- 
erly involve three more for England, 
Scotland and Wales; and then an end to 
the Established Church, and, we believe, 
an end to entailed estates. If the Im- 
perial Government can make a forcible 
purchase of Irish estates to sell to the 
tenants, it can at least put an end to the 
entail which settles huge English estates 
on the eldest son. Even that relief would 
gradually break up these vast holdings of 
land as preserves for peasants and pheas- 
ants. And that would be, and will be, a 
revolution. 

The world is growing better and wiser. 
It is learning a better way of making 
revolutions. It begins to prefer peace to 
war. Long established privilege finds ‘t 
must not fight. It discovers the wisdom 
of yielding to the votes of those who do 
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not, but might, use the rifle. We may 
see in the current British political revo- 
lution the promise that other nations will 
learn war no more. 


rd 


The ‘whole country is in- 
terested in Tammany and 
accordingly in the New 
York Mayoralty. With both amazement 
and amusement the public is reading the 
account of the changes in the local cam- 
paign, the withdrawal of Mr. Jerome, 
the sudden irruption of Mr. Hearst as a 
rival to Judge Gaynor and Mr. Bannard, 
and the charges of bad faith made 
against Mr. Hearst by Judge Gaynor, 
and the reply of Mr. Hearst. We are 
compelled to say that in both argument 
and wit the editor has the better of the 
judge. We cannot see that he had prom- 
ised to support Judge Gaynor, no matter 
by whom nominated, even with all the 
support he gets from the letter of Mr. 
Block, one of Mr. Hearst’s editorial 
staff, and said to be the intermediary be- 
tween the two. Even the promise to 
support Judge Gaynor was, according to 
Mr. Block, qualified by the words: 


“T am not opposed to Tammany, but to 
Tammany methods, and when it does right it 
is entitled to credit.” 
3ut it did not do right in its nomina- 
tions, and that Judge Gaynor had not a 
word to say against them in his speech 
of acceptance the world knows. We 
must conclude that Mr. Hearst was nct 
estopped by any promise of his to enter 
the field, and we cannot but approve his 
course in accepting the nomination which 
makes Judge Gaynor’s success extreme- 
ly doubtful, particularly as Mr. Hearst 
made it a condition that his name should 
go with the names of the rest of the 
Fusion ticket. But the most amusing 
part of the whole matter is left to the 
end of Mr. Hearst’s reply, where he 
says: 

“As for Mr. Block, the ‘distinguished edi- 
torial associate’ to whom Judge Gaynor so re- 
spectfully and ludicrously refers, he is the edi- 
tor of the comic supplement of my Sunday 
paper, the sponsor for Happy Hooligan, the 
Katzenjammer Kids and Judge Gaynor. His 
interest evidenced so peculiarly in Judge Gay- 
nor‘s candidacy merely goes further to prove 
that he has a sense of humor, if not a sense of 
honor.” 


That is a fine slap at both his own editor 
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and his competitor. The result of Mr. 
Hearst’s irruption can hardly be to elect 
him, but it will help the other opponents 
of the Tammany ticket. 


ot 


Secretary Ballinger’s 
Modest Fee 


The Churchman 
calls attention to 
one point in the 
President’s exoneration of Secretary Bal- 
linger which does not seem to have occa- 
sioned as much surprise to him as it has 
to others. It says: 


“Mr. Ballinger, having left the General Land 
Office in the Department of the Interior under 
Mr. Garfield, was retained as counsel by those _ 
who had been seeking while he was in the 
Land Office the entry of lands containing enor- 
mously valuable mineral deposits. He received 
from them, the President assures the public only 
$250—a surprising valuation of the services of 
a lawyer who was to succeed Mr. Garfield. The 
President further states that because of the re- 
ceipt of this $250 the Secretary of the Interior 
did not feel himself competent to deal with 
the Cunningham claims in Alaska, but left the 
whole matter to his subordinates. As these 
Cunningham claims not only in themselves in- 
volve more than $100,000,000, but are typical of 
other claims which must be dealt with upon 
the same principles, how can the President re- 
tain Mr. Ballinger as the representative of his 
Administration, or how it is possible for Mr. 
Ballinger to feel that he is able conscientiously 
and high-mindedly to administer so responsible 
an office after thus admitting his pecuniary re- 
sponsibility to persons who are seeking to se- 
cure for a nominal sum invaluable property 
now belonging to the people of the United 
States ?” 


We do not now ask the latter question, 
but we are both surprised at the modesty 
of Mr. Ballinger’s fee, and we note the 
delicacy of conscience which forbade him, 
for that reason, to take the personal su- 
pervision of the duty of protecting the 
people’s wealth. 
& 
isiietititen While Pius X is warning 
Attached Frencli Catholics against 
sending their children to 
the public schools, Bishop McFaul, of 
Trenton, N. J., is on every opportunity 
attacking our American schools and col- 
leges. He says in a late address to his 
flock : 


“Every one knows that it has been repeat- 
edly stated on the best of authority that cer- 
tain professors in our great secular universities 
deliver lectures calculated to subvert Christian 
faith and Christian morality. 

“They assert that there is no God, at least 
as men heretofore conceived of him; no di- 
vinely given Ten Commandments; no Church, 
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and as for the Bible, one must be freed from 
all slavery to the sacred myths which it con- 
tains.” 

No such thing has been “stated on the 
best of authority,” and the bishop ought 
not to have taken it on the credit of 
some sensational articles by a man who 
did not know the meaning of what he 
heard. This Bishop McFaul is one of 
the least competent of his order to judge 
on so serious a matter. He is not a man 
of thoro education, havixg turned from 
an honest mechanical trade to study for 
the priesthood. We never have heard 
any such denunciatory language as he in- 
dulges in from the really learned prelates, 
such as Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishops 
Riordan, Ireland and Keane, and Bishop 
Spalding. They know better. 

a 

Under the _ alliterative 
warning, “Dangerous Do- 
nations and Degrading 
Doles,” Bishop Candler, of the Southern 
Methodist Church, describes “a _ vast 
scheme for capturing and controlling the 
colleges and universities of the country” 
which he has discovered, the General Ed- 
ucation Board, founded by Mr. Rocke- 
feller with $43,000,000, and the Carnegie 
Foundation, with its $15,000,000, in 
which he seems to find a scheme of plu- 
tocrats to enslave the minds of the com- 
ing generation. Thus it is that some are 
ready to discover evil where only good is 
apparent. We have never seen the trace 
of any effort in either of these funds to 
control education or to warp the minds of 
either professors or students. But we do 
see the effort to raise the standard of ed- 
ucation and to help any worthy institution 
that wishes to receive aid. The General 
Education Board simply gives an amount 
which may be $10,000 and may be $100,- 
000 or more to enlarge an endowment 
or to erect a building, and no questions 
asked beyond the quality of the instruc- 
tion and the need of the institution. All 
that the Carnegie Foundation does is to 
give pensions to aged teachers on their 
retirement, which does not seem likely to 
affect the instruction in economics, the 
particular department, we suppose, in 
which wealth might be supposed to de- 
sire to debauch learning. We may be 
sure that neither of these two endow- 
ments would dare to attempt to control 
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the instruction as a condition of giving 
aid, as any such attempt would be stoutly 
resented. We have never heard that 
John D. Rockefeller’s money has influ- 
enced the teaching in Chicago University. 
The professors there have been sufficient- 
ly sensational in their criticisms of capi- 
tal and trusts to satisfy any reasonable 
person. 


rr) 
A roe eaten Era eens 
to the Synod Pp t 


made to the synod by a 
few members of the presbytery of New 
York are such as have no bearing on 
human life and duty. They are ques- 
tions of history and biography, such as 
whether once Adam and Eve ate an 
apple and the apple infected the 1ace; 
and in what way Jesus Christ came into 
the world. They have nothing to do 
with our duty and conduct. A decision 
on them is academic, depending on two 
things, our theory of inspiration and oui 
interpretation.of Scripture. Whether we 
believe one way or the other makes no 
difference in our character. If one only 
loves God and his fellow man that wiil 
equally please God, no matter what view 
he takes on such questions of history or 
philosophy, particularly considering that 
God only can know, and such knowledge 
can be left to Him; for what does He 
require of us but to do justice, to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly before Him? 
We cannot conceive that one who fol- 
lows Jesus in the practical side of life, 
and leaves to God the things that are 
secret as too high for himself, should 
thereby be unfitted to preach Christ’s 
Gospel to the world. The kingdom of 
God is character, not theology — the 
vivendum, not the credendum. 


& 


In May of next year 
there will be a general 
election for deputies to 
the next Chamber of Deputies, to hold 
for four years. The present French 
parliament has done its most historical 
work in enacting the Law of Separation 
of Church and State, and in those other 
acts of legislation which have given so 
great offense to ecclesiastical officialdom, 
altho they have been fully supported by 
the French people. But a new and really 
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hopeful factor is coming into French 
politics in the effort to create a Catholic 
political party, something like the Center 
party in Germany, which there has had 
great influence and power, in its alliance 
with agrarian wealth. The call for such 
a party has been issued by Colonel 
Keller, and re-echoed by the Archbishop 
of Paris, to come together upon a plat- 
form solely and exclusively Catholic, for 
the furthering of a policy which has for 
its device, “Faith and Fatherland.” Pope 
Pius X has given it his whole-hearted 
approval, and thru Cardinal Merry del 
Val has informed Colonel Keller that it 
“answers completely to the thoughts and 
desires of the Sovereign Pontiff, who is 
happy to give it his full and entire 
approbation.” It will be remembered 
that Leo XIII’s support of Count de 
Mun’s ralliement*of the French Catho- 
lics to the support of the republic about 
two decades ago failed thru the lack of 
sympathy for the republic on the part of 
the Royalists and Imperialists; but this 
effort may be more successful, looking 
as it does not to the support of the dis- 
credited republic, but to opposition to 
the policy which may be éxpected from 
M. Briand. We wish such a party might 
be formed, for there is danger that the 
Church will not be left at full liberty, be- 
cause regarded as hostile to the republic, 
and it is well to have a compact party of 
defense against aggression. 
& 


It is from the 
Ten po menrp wore wigs Jeanes Fund, estab- 
for Rural Health = jiched for the gen- 


eral benefit of the colored people, and 
with the aid of the Public Health Service, 
that a new table of ten commandments 
for health in country life has been issued, 
intended first for Southern negroes, but 
which may be repeated for whom it may 
concern of whatever race or color. They 
are boiled down from a more technical 
longer draft and are as follows: 

“First—Have sand spittoons. Spitting on 
floors spreads consumption and other diseases. 

“Second—Use outhouses with tub or box 
under seat, which must be emptied at least 
once a week. Pour oil into the tub to keep 
insects away. 

“Third—Haul away stable manure at least 
once a week, and let no refuse or stagnant 
water collect around the houee. 
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_“Fourth—Be careful to protect food from 
flies, for flies carry several forms of disease. 
__“Sixth—Use only pure drinking water, and 
if it is uncertain whether the water is pure 
boil it before drinking. 

“Seventh—Have plenty of fresh air in the 
room day and night. Avoid smoky lamps. 

“Eighth—Keep away from whisky and all 
alcoholic drinks, including all patent medi- 
cines. 

“Ninth—Wash frequently, and be very care- 
ful to have fingers clean when cooking or han- 
dling food. 

“enth—Raise and eat plenty of vegetables 
and fruit, and have a supply of milk and eggs.” 


A Baptist bb Southern Baptist Theo- 
Jubilee ogical Seminary has just 

celebrated its fiftieth anm- 
versary with great rejoicings. It has’ 
250 students, and it ought to have as 
many, for it is the only seminary for the 
Southern Baptists, with the exception of 
one in Texas. * Its first years were spent 
in Greenville, S. C., but with enlarged 
funds it moved to Louisville some thirty 
years ago. We recall the date, for short- 
ly after it was moved to Louisville Pro- 
fessor Toy left the chair of Old Testa- 
ment instruction, or was removed, and 
was for a while on the editorial staff of 
THE INDEPENDENT. Now, after a quar- 
ter century of distinguished service in a 
chair of Oriental Languages at Harvard 
University, he has retired to enjoy the 
ease of a Carnegie pension, which allows 
study, but forbids teaching. The semi- 
nary has had other very distinguished 
teachers, among whom we may give spe- 
cial honor to Dr. Broadus, a man who, 
we remember, could not recover his love 
for the nation after the Civil War until, 
in a foreign land, he was moved by the 
sight of his country’s flag floating over 
an American consulate. Such men as he, 
and Dr. Boyce and one other much at- 
tacked for his radical views on Baptist 
history, and with difficulty maintaining 
his position, have been a great honor to 
the seminary. The jubilee was graced 
by addresses from representatives’ of 
Northern and Southern theological insti- 
tutions, not of Baptists alone, but of 
various denominations, and they did 
much to illustrate the Christian fellow- 
ship and spiritual if not corporate unity. 
We wish the Southern Baptists were 
more definitely represented in the Fede- 
ration of American Churches. 
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The death is very sad of the Marquise 
des Moustiers-Merinville at sea when 
within sight of American land. She was 
one of the two Caldwell sisters who fol- 
lowed their father in joining the Catho- 
lic Church. Her marriage was most un- 
happy, and was succeeded by disease and 
paralysis below the waist. She separated 
from her husband, and she and her sis- 
ter, the Baroness von Ledwitz, both left 


the Church, and she published a state- 


ment denouncing it, which created quite 
a sensation, particularly as, under the in- 
fluence of Bishop Spalding, of Peoria, 
she had been the founder by her immense 
gifts of the Catholic University at Wash- 
ington. Bishop Spalding had been her 
guardian and had officiated at her mar- 
riage. It was her earnest desire to die on 
American soil, but this was denied her, 
Bishop Spalding, one of the ablest of the 
American episcopate, failed of appoint- 
ment as the first rector of the Catholic 
University, and has seen men of less abil- 
ity raised to the dignity of archbishop. 
Js 

Some things. we will not believe, no 
matter how positively they are asserted 
by partisans ; and one of them is that un- 
der pretense of a strict interpretation of 
law our custom ‘house authorities are re- 
fusing to admit free of duty oid paintings 
and statues, because the importers can- 
not give the exact year or month in which 
they were made. It is much more likely 
that they wait to make sure that they are 
not of the multitude of fraudulent an- 
tiques, painted and smoked and cracked 
last year. If our custom house has the 
expert knowledge to save our collectors 
from these fakes we shall begin to ap- 
prove the tariff on works of art. 


a 


At Washington and Jefferson College 
the other day a freshman refused to wear 
the style of cap ordered by the sopho- 
mores, and they sent a deputation to his 
room to capture him. He had a pistol on 
his table and made ready to defend him- 
self, whereupon they left. Later they 
caught him and ducked him until he 
promised, under duress, to submit, a 
promise that would not be valid at law. 
Next he very properly had a number of 
them arrested for assault and battery, 
and three were fined ; they ought to have 
been sent to prison like any other hood- 


lums. Such lawlessness brings discredit 
on colleges, and we regret that colleg: 
officers do not punish it if the courts fail. 


a 

So the President has preached another 
Sunday sermon and has taught our Re- 
publican candidate for Mayor of New 
York the proper reading of the text 
about the man who ruleth his own spirit. 
It is a good text, and its applications 
were excellent, both as to personal con- 
duct and the submission of parties to the 
will of the people. But perhaps the best 
of all the points that touch us most close- 
ly was that which told the husband to 
keep a gentle temper and answer sweetly 
when he returns home at night and his 
wife wants to know where he has been 
and what he has done during the day. 


s 

The investigations made by the Lick 
Observatory on the summit of Mt. Whit- 
ney prove conclusively that there is no 
more water vapor on the planet Mars than 
there is on the moon. That agrees with 
the absence of clouds; and with the ab- 
sence of vapor goes probably the absence 
of air, as with the moon. But it does 
not agree with the apparent snow caps 
and with the changes of the so-called ca- 
nals. We yet need much further light 
on this subject. The white snow caps 
may be formed of carbonic acid. We do 
not know any kind of living being that 
does not require both air and water. 


ws 
We hope that the Colorado Democrat: 


‘ will nominate Mr. Bryan’s daughter, or 


some other competent woman, for Con- 
gress, and that the Republicans will do 
as much, unless they can find a better 
man. We would not have a woman 
elected because she is a woman, but be- 
cause she is the best person for the place ; 
and yet we doubt not there are many wo- 
men with qualifications superior to those 
of men who are now members. 


st 

We cannot help taking it as a joke 
that the late mighty Sultan Abdui 
Hamid should have put on a workman's 
clothes and tried to escape from confine 
ment. He gets no such sympathy as 
Napoleon got when he escaped from 
Elba, and no such pity as followed the 
French Emperor to St. Helena. The 
master of massacres is no such hero as 
the victor of battles. 
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President Dunham on Insurance 


At the Eastern Convention of the 
Travelers Insurance Company, held at 
the NeW Mathewson Hotel, Narragan- 
sett Pier, R. I., last month, a notable ad- 
dress was delivered by President Syl- 
vester C. Dunham, to which brief refer- 
ence is here made. Mr. Dunham pointed 
out that insurance companies have ex- 
perienced the efforts of many zealous 
reformers, and set forth that since the 
New York investigation the aggressive- 
ness of legislators and of those who in- 
terpret and enforce their acts has run to 
extremes. He cited the case of Mis- 
souri, where there is a suicide law, en- 
couraging deliberate, fraudulent intent 
on the part of the man who insures, ex- 
pecting to kill himself in order that his 
family may receive large compensation 
under an insurance policy. Wisconsin, 
according to Mr. Dunham, has even 
gone so far as to prescribe methods of 
bookkeeping and accounting. Continu- 
ing, Mr. Dunham said: “Texas passed a 
law requiring that 75 per cent. of the 
reserves against outstanding life insur- 
ance in that State shall be invested in 
Texas securities and there held, subject 
to such excessive taxation as will pre- 
vent the companies from keeping up the 
legal reserve. Altho since modified so 
as to abate the tax, this law resulted in 
the withdrawal of twenty-seven life 
companies which were unwilling to sub- 
mit to coercion in so important a matter 
as the investment of their funds. De- 
vised to bring money into the State and 
to lower the rates of interest, it goes far 
to accomplish the contrary. During the 
past year like measures were introduced 
in five other States. Fortunately, these 
States, having the experience of Texas 
as a guide, refused to follow its exam- 
ple. Excessive taxation is a matter of 
creat and growing importance, and the 
laws regulating the taxation of insur- 
ance companies are onlv too often de- 
vised by men not qualified to pass an 
opinion upon such matters. A Federal 
tax in addition to the burdens now borne 





by insurance companies would not have. 
been enacted by men having adequate 
knowledge of the facts. On the other 
hand, something has been going on in 
the matter of education. People are 
learning that the tax comes out of the 
policyholder. For years it used to be 
said that the tariff was not a tax, but the 
price paid by the foreigner for the privi- 
lege of trading abroad. But people have 
at last begun to see that it is a tax upon - 
the consumer, and as experience accu- 
mulates and as the subject is explained, 
the policyholder will come to know that 
the tax upon his premiums is not paid 
by the company, but by himself. Dur- 
ing the last winter there were intro- 
duced into the various State legislatures 
more than 1,250 measures relating not 
only to solvency and other subjects mate- 
rial to the public welfare, but extending 
to.the details of methods of transacting 
the business, including bookkeeping. 
Fortunately, few of these ‘reform’ meas- 
ures were passed. But those who repre- 
sented the interests of the companies, 
which were also the interests of the peo- 
ple, had a vast amount of writing and 
talking to do to show that laws making 
the companies responsible for the fraud 
of agents, declaring insurance in force 
at and from the time the application is 
made, compelling investments in local 
securities, regulating the compensation 
of agents and officers, forbidding the re- 
sistance of unfounded claims, increasing 
already burdensome and unequal taxes, 
and the like, were oppressive and un- 
just.” 
st 

DisPpaTcHEs from Rome state that the 
Black Hand has added underwriting to 
the other enterprises heretofore conduct- 
ed by that organization. This is very 
lucrative, as no losses are ever paid. 


a 


From figures given in the London sta- 
tistics for 1908-09, which have just been 
published by the London County Coun- 
cil, it appears that the total insurance 
against fire in London is $5,000,000,000. 








The Crops 


Last week’s report from the Govern- 
ment concerning grain and certain other 
farm crops was quite favorable. Good 
weather prevented any serious injury to 
corn, and the October figures indicate a 
yield of 2,648,846,000 bushels, a quantity 
that is within 275,000,000 of the record 
crop of 1906. Spring wheat shows a 
larger total (291,848,000) than was ex- 
pected, and the entire crop of wheat is 
724,768,000 bushels} against last year’s 
664,602,000.. In only two years (Igo! 
and 1906) has the present crop been ex- 
ceeded, and the excess for those years 
was small. The yield of oats, 983,768,- 
000 bushels, almost reaches the billion 
mark and may be compared with last 
year’s 807,156,000 bushels. Only in 1902 
was there a' larger crop, but this year’s 
harvest falls only 4,000,000 bushels be- 
hind that highest record. 

The cotton report issued four days ear- 
lier was less satisfactory, as it showed 


an average condition of only 58.5, against 
69.7 for the same date in 1908, and a ten 


years’ average of 67. It is expected that 
the crop will be about 11,000,000 bales. 
Last year’s (the largest ever grown) was 
13,828,000. The chief cause of poor 
condition has been an excessive rainfall 
in the early part of the season, followed 
by drought. In addition, it is said that 
planters were unable to procure advances 
from bankers and therefore reduced the 
number of persons employed at the time 
when a full force was needed for work 
against the boll weevil. 

Owing to the high price of cotton, 
there is now a world-wide movement for 
reducing the output of cloth. For raw 
material that was sold last year at 9 
cents, or a little more, the manufacturer 
must now pay at least 13 cents. Work 
hours have already been reduced in Eng- 
land, and a decision has practically been 
reached in this country that a similar re- 
duction shall be made here. Manufac- 
turers are unwilling to raise the prices 
of finished goods in proportion to the 
present price of the raw material. It is 
by no means clear, however, that a slight 
reduction of the manufactured output 


will cause any considerable reduction of 
the price of cotton. 


ed 
Signs of Activity 
FURNACE output is the most impressive 

indication of the prevailing great activity 
in the iron and steel industry. In Sep- 
tember, 2,385,206 tons of pig iron were 
made. The highest record before the 
effect of the panic was felt (2,336,972 
tons, in October, 1907) has been sur- 
passed, and at the end of September 
the output had risen to the rate of 
nearly 2,500,000 tons per month. Prices 
are still advancing, and foundry grades 
are so difficult to obtain that four 
cargoes were ordered last week from 
England. “The whole industry,” says 
the .Jron Age, “is under tremendous 
pressure.” Among other indications 
of general activity are the bank clear- 
ings, larger last month than in Sep- 
tember of any previous year; the in- 
crease of the Atchison road’s dividend 
and a reduction of the number of idle 
freight cars to 38,806, from 277,000 in 
June, 300,000 in February, and 332,000 
in January. In the stock market, excess- 
ive speculation and higher rates for 
money have caused a reaction. The price 
of Steel Corporation common shares, 
which had risen to 943, showed a loss of 
53 points at the end of last week, after 
transactions that in volume were almost 
without precedent, amounting to 633,000 
shares in one day and to 2,160,600 for 
the week, out of a total of 5,062,800 for 
the entire list. 

st 

....The new stock of the Canadian 

Pacific Railway, $30,000,000, is to be is- 
sued at $125 per share. 

& 


....The Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany will maintain a farm at Bacon, Del., 
as an experiment station for the benefit 
of farmers on the peninsula, where there 
are about 1,800,000 acres of idle land. 
It is expected that the work of this ex 
periment station will draw competent 
farmers to this land and cause the profit- 
able cultivation of a considerable part of 
it. 





